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The Business Situation in Texas 
By FRANCIS B. MAY 


The seasonally adjusted Index of Texas Business Activity 
rose 4% in March. At 239% of the 1947-49 average the 
March index value was 5% above March 1960 and equal to 
its all-time high established in August 1960. This is a very 
encouraging development. The index reached a recession 
low of 213% in October of last year. It rose to 226% in 
November and held to that level in December. In January 
it rose again to 230%, holding that level in February. 
The fine March rise was undoubtedly assisted by the excel- 
lent volume of retail sales resulting from Easter sales pro- 
motions in the state. The state is finding its way out of the 
recession in a very gratifying manner. 

Nationally, the downturn which began in May of last 
year seems to have touched bottom. The Federal Reserve 
Board Index of Industrial Production slowed its rate of 
decline in February, holding at 102.0% of 1957, only a 
fraction of a point below its value of 102.4 in January. The 
Index held steady at 102.0% again for March. March per- 
sonal income for the nation totaled $409.6 billion, up $3.4 
billion from February. There is general agreement that the 
recession has ended and that the recovery phase of the cycle 
is under way or near at hand. We cannot be certain that the 
trough of a recession has been passed until three or four 
months of uninterrupted upward movement of key business 
indicators has occurred. 


Of the four recessions that have affected business activity 
since World War II, this has been the mildest. As measured 
by the Index of Industrial Production, a decline of about 
8% in industrial activity took place between the peak of 
activity of 111% in January 1960 and the low of 102% in 
February of this year. During the 1948-49 recession a 
decline of 10% took place. During 1953-54 the decline was 
11%. The worst of the four recessions occurred in 1957-58 
when the decline was 15%. 

In duration, the 1960-61 recession matched 1953-54 and 
1957-58, both of which lasted for about 9 months. The 
recent recession was so mild in fact that some analysts 
regarded it as a case of incomplete recovery from the 1957— 
58 recession rather than a separate recession. This was 
particularly true during its early stages. Not until the bot- 
tom was at hand was it clear that the decline was of sufh- 
cient magnitude to be categorized as a cyclical downturn. 

The recession was felt most acutely in the steel and auto- 
mobile industries. Personal income declined from a high of 
$409.7 billion in October 1960 to $405.9 billion in Febru- 
ary of this year, a 1% drop. In March it rose to $409.6 
billion, a hairsbreadth from its all-time peak last October. 
Gross National Product, the total value of all goods and 
services produced valued at market prices, dropped from 


a peak of $505.0 billion in the second quarter of 1960 to 
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$503.5 billion in the third and fourth quarters, a decline 
of only 0.3%. So small a drop is scarcely noticeable and 
would not have aroused comment in normal times. 

The recession seems to have gained its initial impetus 
from a sudden change early in 1960 from rapid build-up 
in inventories to decisions by many firms to live on stocks 
of goods on hand in order to reduce inventories. When the 
1959 steel strike ended in November of that year there was 
a general expectation that 1960 would be a boom year 


SELECTED BAROMETERS OF TEXAS BUSINESS 





Percent change 








Mar Feb Mar - Ss, 
1961 1961 1960 Mar 1961 Mar 1961 
- ————— -- from from 
Index (1947-49 = 100) Feb 1961 Mar 1960 
Texas business activity 239 -2300«228—ia +H CU OS 
Miscellaneous freight 
carloadings in S.W. district 76 71 79 + 4 


wa 
+ 
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Crude oil runs to stills 150 153 142 
Total electric power : 
consumption 359 379 380r J 6 
Industrial power 
consumption 343* 365* 385r 6 — 1 
Bank debits 286 276 273 + 4 + 5 
Ordinary life insurance sales 383 396 397 - 3 4 
Total retail sales 
(1957-59 — 100) 104.1 99.7 100.5 r 4 + 4 
Durable-goods sales A 
(1957-59 = 100) 97.2 93.1 104.1 + 4 — 7 
Nondurable-goods sales 
(1957-59 = 100) 107.6 103.2 98.7 + 4 + 9 


Urban building permits issued 


(1957-59 = 100) 115.9 97.3 113.3 + 19 + 2 
Residential 
(1957-59 = 100) 94.6 79.9 106.7 + 18 — 11 
Nonresidential 9 
(1957-59 — 100) 151.1 116.1 129.3 + 30 + 17 
Total industrial production 175 170 173 + 3 1 
Average weekly earnings 
manufacturing 178.2 177.7 174.5 +e + 2 











Adjusted for seasonal variation. 
* Preliminary. 

r Revised. 

** Change is less than one-half of one percent. 


ushering in the “Scintillating Sixties.” the “Soaring 
Sixties.” anything but the “Sodden Sixties.” Fairly early 
in 1960 it became obvious that demand was rising at less 
than the anticipated rate. Since wholesale prices were 
steady, there were no speculative profits to be reaped from 
over-accumulation of inventories, hence the decision to 
curtail inventory accumulation. The resulting decline was 
concentrated primarily in manufacturer’s inventories, par- 
ticularly durable goods. 

Why did demand in 1960 fail to rise as rapidly as ex- 
pected? It is too early for a definitive analysis but certain 
facts stand out. The change in the composition of the 
product-mix of the automobile industry was one outstand- 
ing factor. The automobile industry is one of the primary 
customers of the steel industry. It is also a major buyer of 
glass, paint and heavy fabrics for upholstering. The rapid 
increase in the output of compact cars substantially reduced 
the demand for steel, glass, paint, and upholstering 
materials. 

Another factor was the relatively low level of oil well 
drilling in 1960. Increasing costs of finding oil, static prices 
for crude, a relatively small increase in demand, and in- 
creasing crude imports all contributed to the creation of an 
environment discouraging to a high rate of drilling. The 
oil drilling and producing industries are large users of steel 
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when they are prosperous. 

Housing starts declined in 1960. Total private construc- 
tion also declined. Public construction rose but not enough 
to offset the decline in the private sector. This resulted in a 
drop in demand for building materials, reinforcing steel, 
household furnishings and appliance of all kinds. 

Another important factor is that we have passed through 
the period of catching-up to the accumulated demand caused 
by shortages of consumer durable and nondurable goods 
resulting from World War II. Just when this period of 
catching-up ended is debatable, but it was approximately 
in 1955 or 1956. Some place it as late as 1957. The present 
principal sources of demand for consumer durable goods 
are replacement demand and demand resulting from forma- 
tion of new households. Because of the low birth rate dur- 
ing the 1930’s and early 1940's, the rate of new household 
formations is relatively low. A strong pick-up is not ex- 
pected until about 1965. Thus, we may have to contend 
with an absence of strong stimulants to demand until the 
middle of this decade. This does not mean chronic reces- 
sion. It means an absence of any terrific booms of the kind 
that followed immediately after World War II when there 
were great shortages of homes, automobiles and other con- 
sumer durables and large liquid assets (savings bonds and 
savings accounts) held by the public. 

One thing that could change the situation would be some 
new invention or discovery that would create large new 
markets.. During the 1920’s, the automobile and radio 
industries experienced a high rate of growth that created 
much employment and purchasing power. It is possible 
that the same thing could happen again as a result of some 
new invention resulting from, say, space research. It is 
certain that high birth rates, a strong desire for more edu- 
cation and the need of our society for more highly skilled 
workers and well educated engineers. scientists and social 
scientists contain the seed of a new and different kind of 
boom than any we have had before. We are just beginning 
to realize that in modern technology, trained minds are the 
nation’s most important resource. One of the most important 
measures of progress of a modern nation is its output of 
B.S.’s, M.A.’s, Ph.D.’s and the amount of post-doctoral 
training offered. 

Miscellaneous freight carloadings rose 7% in March, 
after seasonal factors are taken into account. Miscellaneous 
freight consists largely of manufactured goods. At 76% 
of the 1947-49 average value the March index was 4% 
below March 1960. It was the highest value that the index 
has reached since September 1960. 

The seasonally adjusted index of electric power con- 
sumption dropped 5% in March to a value of 359% of the 
1947-49 average rate of consumption. At this level it was 
6% below the year-ago value. The decline was due primar- 
ily to a decline in industrial electic power consumption. 

Seasonally adjusted industrial electric power consump- 
tion fell 6% in March to a level of 11% below March, 
1960. Consumers of electric power are divided into three 
categories: residential (households), commercial and in- 
dustrial. Since industrial consumption declined more than 
total consumption, it is obvious that commercial and resi- 
dential sales sustained the total index, breaking its decline. 
The index of total power consumption in March was at 
the same level as January. 

Ordinary life insurance sales declined 3% in March after 
seasonal adjustment. At 383% of the 1947-49 average, 
sales were 4% below March of last year. Life insurance sales 
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in Texas held up well during the recession, establishing a 
high value of 453% in November 1960, which was just a 
shade under the all-time high of 457% established in 
December, 1959. 

The seasonally adjusted index of total retail sales rose 
4% in March to a level 4% above its March 1960 value. 
Both consumer durables and nondurables shared the sales 
increase. 

Sales of consumer durables rose 4% to a level that was 
7% below March 1960. Sales of automobile stores rose more 
than would be expected on a seasonal basis. The usual 
seasonal rise is 14%. The actual February-March rise was 
18%. After this excellent improvement, sales were still be- 
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low March 1960. Furniture and household appliance stores 
showed the same pattern: a greater than seasonal rise that 
left sales below March, 1960. It was these two groups that 
held total March sales of durables below March of last year. 
Lumber, building material and hardware stores enjoyed 
a greater than seasonal rise that placed sales volume 7% 
above the year-ago level. Farm implement sales were par- 
ticularly good: 10% above February and 9% above March 
1960. Hardware sales were also very good: 30% above 
February and 6% above March 1960. 

Nondurable goods sales rose 4% in March to a level 9% 
above March 1960. An early Easter resulted in a high 
volume of March apparel sales. A 35% February-March 
increase in this category exceeded the usual seasonal rise of 
28%. At this level, apparel sales were 10% above March, 
1960. Drug stores experienced a greater than seasonal rise 
in sales as did eating and drinking places. Food stores had 
a slightly less than seasonal rise. Gasoline service stations, 
general merchandise stores, and “other retail” stores all 
enjoyed greater than seasonal improvements in sales. 

National retail sales increased from $17.9 billion to 
$18.1 billion, after seasonal adjustment. This was a month- 
to-month increase of 1%. The rise in personal income un- 
doubtedly contributed to this increase. Sales of both dur- 
able and nondurable goods increased with nearly all of the 
increase concentrated in the durable goods area. 

Urban building permits issued in March rose 19% after 
seasonal adjustment. At 115.9% of the 1957-59 average, 
the index was 2% above March 1960. Both residential and 
nonresidential permits contributed to the rise. This lusty 
increase, coming after a 4% decline in the index in Feb- 
ruary is most welcome. 

The seasonally adjusted index of residential permits 
rose 18% in March after declining 4% in February. At 
94.6% of the 1957-59 average, the March index was 11% 
below March 1960. 

Nonresidential permits in March were 30% above Feb- 
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ruary. In February permits dropped 110%. At 151.1% of 
the 1957-59 average, March nonresidential permits were 
17% above March, 1960. 

Nationally, private nonfarm housing starts rose to an 
annual rate of 1.25 million in March after seasonal adjust- 
ment. This was a 10% gain over the 1.14 million rate in 
February. This series reached its recession low of 970,000 
starts in December of last year. This was a 28% decline 
from its prosperity high of 1.35 million in February 1960. 
The March 1961 rate was 14% above the March, 1960 
figure of 1.1 million starts. Applications for both F.H.A. 
commitments and VA appraisals increased in March. 

The index of average weekly earnings in manufacturing 
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in Texas held steady in March at approximately its Feb- 
ruary level. The seasonally adjusted value of 178.2% of 
the 1947-49 average was only 0.3% above February. It 
was 2% above March 1961. Since the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics Index of Consumer Prices has advanced from 
125.7% of the 1947-49 average in March 1960 to 127.5% 
in February, a 1.4% gain, some of this 2% weekly earnings 
increase has been offset by an increase in the cost of living. 
Insured unemployment in Texas dropped from 4.8% in 
February to 4.3% in March. The figures are not adjusted 
for seasonal variation. In March 1960, insured unemploy- 
ment was 3.7% of average covered unemployment during 
the month. Texas had one of the lowest insured unemploy- 
ment rates in the nation in March. A comparison with the 
nation and neighboring states for March is shown below. 


March Insured Unemployment 


United States 7.9% 
Louisiana 7.6% 
New Mexico 7.0% 
Oklahoma 7.4% 
Texas 4.3% 


An important reason for the relatively mild influence of 
national recessions on the Texas economy is the lack of 
heavy, cyclical industry in the state. We have a small steel 
industry. In the nation, 30% of nonagricultural employees 
were engaged in manufacturing in March. In Texas only 
19% were so engaged. In the nation in March, 57% of 
manufacturing employees were working in durable goods 
industries, the kind of industry that has suffered most 
during the recession. In Texas, 47% of manufacturing 
employment was in durable goods in March. The other side 
of the matter is that Texas is underdeveloped industrially. 
New jobs in industry sufficient to meet the rapid growth of 
its labor force are needed. Total nonagricultural employ- 
ment in March was 2,486,800, only 0.3% above March 
1960. 








Population Growth in Texas Counties 


1950-1960 


By JEROME GLYNN and SANFORD LABOVITZ* 


This is one of a series of reports on population trends in Texas by the newly estab- 


lished Population Research Center, Department of Sociology, The University of Texas. 


Between 1950 and 1960 the population of Texas grew 
from 7,711,194 to 9,579,677, an increase of 24.2% as 
compared with 19.5% for the nation as a whole.’ The out- 
standing feature of population trends in the state during 
the last decade is not, however, the amount of growth. It 
is rather the extreme differences in the population growth 
rates for the territorial divisions that make up the state. 
For example, 25 of the 254 counties experienced a loss of 
population exceeding 25%, while the population in another 
group of 25 counties grew more than 38%. This paper pre- 
sents an analysis of population trends in Texas counties, 
with emphasis on the differences in the growth rates of 
counties and on what appear to be the major factors asoci- 
ated with high growth rates. 

This analysis is oriented toward one major thesis: high 
population growth rates for counties are closely associated 
with metropolitan characteristics. In other words, to the 
extent that a county was metropolitan in character at the 
start of the decade (1950), it experienced high rates of 
growth over the next ten years. 


Metropolitan Characteristics 


The metropolitan status of Texas counties can be de- 
termined on the basis of the 1950 StandardMetropolitan 
Areas (SMA’s) or the 1960 Standard Metropolitan Statis- 
tical Areas (SMSA’s) delimited by the U. S. Bureau of the 





* Research Associates, Population Research Center, and graduate 
students in the Department of Sociology, The University of Texas. 
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Census.” These territorial units consist of one or more 
counties which contain at least one city of 50,000 or more 
inhabitants, (or “twin cities” with a combined population 
of at least 50,000) and any contiguous counties that are 
(1) essentially metropolitan in character and (2) socially 
and economically integrated with the central city. 

As treated by the Bureau of the Census, counties are 
either metropolitan or non-metropolitan. It is obvious, 
however, that the difference between metropolitan and non- 
metropolitan is a matter of degree and not of kind. Each 
county is more or less metropolitan, with some of the more 
essential characteristics being the size of the largest city, 
the number of inhabitants in the county, population den- 
sity, location relative to the major urban centers of the 
SMSA’s, and income. Some of these characteristics were 
employed by the Bureau of the Census in delimiting SMA’s 
and SMSA’s, and it can be shown that the counties desig- 
nated by the Bureau as “metropolitan” differ sharply from 
non-metropolitan counties with regard to these character- 
istics. 





1 The data presented in this paper were drawn from the following 
sources: U. S. Bureau of the Census, U. S. Census of Population: 
1950, Vol. II, Part 43 (Washington: U. S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1952) ; U. S. Bureau of the Census, 1960 Census of Population, 
Advanced Reports, Final Population Counts, Texas, PC(A1)-45; 
National Office of Vital Statistics, Vital Statistics of the United 
States, for the years 1950-1958; Texas Department of Health, tables 
on live births and deaths in Texas, 1950-1959 (mimeographed). 

2 See U. S. Bureau of the Census, U. S. Census of Population: 
1960. Number of Inhabitants. Final Report PC(1)-19A (Washing- 
ton: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1960), pp. vii-viii. 
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Accordingly, rather than compare the growth rates of 
metropolitan counties with the growth rates of non-metro- 
politan counties, the relationship by counties between 
growth rates and the following variables was examined: 
size of the largest city (1950), population size (1950), 
population density (1950), location relative to the major 
urban centers of SMSA’s (1960), and median income 
(1949). 

If the general thesis is correct, it should be expected that 
each of the five variables is directly related to the 1950— 
1960 county total growth rates. It should also be found 
that they are directly related to the two components of 
growth, the rate of net migration (excess of in-migrants 
over out-migrants) and natural increase (excess of births 
over deaths) for the decade. This expectation is based on 
the assumption that it is the highly metropolitan counties 
which attract migrants. As a consequence of attracting 
migrants, most of whom are young,’ the highly metropol- 
itan counties should exhibit high fertility and low mor- 
tality, the net result being a high rate of natural increase. 


Measures of Population Growth 


Three measures of population growth are employed in 
this analysis: total growth rate, the rate of natural increase, 
and the rate of net migration. 

The total growth rate is the average annual increase in 
population between the census years 1950 and 1960, ex- 
pressed as a percent of the average population size over 
the decade. Average annual rates of natural increase were 
computed by first establishing the number of resident 
births and deaths in each county over the ten year period. 
As a second step the number of births and the number of 
deaths were adjusted for under-registration. The final step 
was to subtract the number of deaths from the number of 
births, expressing the result as a percent of the average 
population size of the county over the decade. Rates of net 
migration were computed by subtracting the average an- 
nual amount - natural increase from the average annual 
total growth of the county and expressing the result as a 
percent of the average population size of the county over 
the decade. 

Rates of total growth, natural increase, and net migra- 
tion along with the final 1960 populations for each of the 
254 counties are shown on page 11. 


Size of Largest City in the County as a Metropolitan 
Characteristic 


Assuming that the larger the urban center the more met- 
ropolitan is the surrounding territory, the population size 
of the largest city in each county is indicative of the degree 
to which the county is metropolitan. If the thesis in ques- 
tion adequately describes growth trends in Texas counties, 





8 Donald J. Bogue, Components of Population Change, 1940-1950: 
Estimates of Net Migration and Natural Increase for Each Standard 
Metropolitan Area and State Economic Area (Oxford, Ohio, Scripps 
Foundation, 1957) pp. 1-2. 
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it should be found that high growth rates for counties are 
closely associated with the size of the largest city in the 
county. Chart 1 shows the average growth rates of counties 
grouped according to the size of the largest city. 

The pattern in Chart 1 suggests that the vast majority of 
the counties conform to a direct relationship between 
growth rates and size of the largest city. However, certain 
exceptions do appear—specifically for the total growth and 
net migration rates of counties whose largest city was. 
smaller than 5,000. Counties in which the population of the 


Cuart 1 


AVERAGE RATES OF TOTAL GROWTH, NET MIGRATION, AND NATURAL 


INCREASE, 1950-1960, FOR TEXAS COUNTIES GROUPED BY 
POPULATION SIZE OF LARGEST CITY IN COUNTY, 1950 
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largest city was less than 2,500 actually had higher aver- 
age rates of total growth and net migration than did 
counties in which the population of the largest city was 
between 2,500 and 5,000. Note, however, that differences in 
the population size of cities of less than 5,000 are so slight 
that differential growth rates are unlikely to appear. 
High total growth rates for counties with cities of 15,000 
or more inhabitants were largely a function of net migra- 
tion and not so much of natural increase, even though the 
rate of natural increase becomes progressively higher as 
city size increases. All counties in Texas had an excess of 
births over deaths and, therefore, all of them gained popu- 
lation through natural increase. However, since migrants 
are typically persons in their reproductive years (15-44), 
Texas counties with small cities may come to have an excess 
of deaths over births in the near future. These counties are 
losing their most reproductive persons, and a declining 
birth rate will be the ultimate result. At the same time 
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those who remain in these counties will come to have a 
higher average age and, as a consequence, a higher rate of 
mortality. Therefore, with a declining birth rate and in- 
creasing death rate as produc ts of selective out-migration, 
non- -metropolitan counties are likely to undergo even 
greater declines in population between 1960 and 1970. On 
the other hand, counties that contain large cities should 
continue to increase their populations through both net 
migration and natural increase. 

Nine counties are extreme exceptions to the pattern in 

Chart 1. These are Castro, Chambers, Culberson, Hansford, 
Kenedy, Morris, Parmer, Reagan, and Yoakum. All of 
them experienced high growth rates even though their 
largest cities were less ‘than 2,500. These counties share two 
c harac teristics in common: (1) most of them high median 
incomes (over $3,000 for five of the counties) and (2) high 
rates of net migration (only Reagan county lost through 
migration). Although considered least metropolitan by size 
of largest city, in terms of median income they would be 
considered as highly metropolitan, and this explains the 
high rates of net migration. No county with a large city 
experienced a low growth rate from 1950 to 1960. 


Population Size as a Metropolitan Characteristic 


The second metropolitan characteristic considered is the 
number of people in each county. As in the case of city 
size a direct relationship between growth rates and the 
population size of counties should be found. Chart 2 gives 
the average growth rates for counties grouped according 
to population size in 1950. 

The relationship is in the expected direction for all three 
rates—total growth, net migration, and natural increase. 
Unlike the city size characteristic there are no exceptions 
to the anticipated pattern. However, counties in the fourth 
(5,000-24,999) and fifth (04,999) size groups have 
similar average rates. This is consistent with the finding 
for the city size characteristic, ie. that below a certain 
point population size is not closely related to growth rates. 

Since there are no exceptions to the pattern in Table 2, 
population size appears to be a better metropolitan charac- 
teristic than size of largest city. However, certain similar- 
ities are apparent. In both Charts 1 and 2 total growth and 
net migration vary more by size groups than does natural 
increase. Furthermore rates of natural increase, besides 
being much the same for the five population size groups, 
were positive for all counties in Texas. Thus, variation in 
net migration rates was the major factor in differences in 
the total growth rates of counties. 

There are certain limitations involved in treating the 
population size of a county as a metropolitan characteristic. 
Some counties have relatively large populations either be- 
cause they encompass a large land area or because they 
have a large agricultural population. These counties may 
be predominantly rural in character, but judged in terms 
of population size alone they would be considered more 
metropolitan than counties that have smaller but more 
concentrated populations. In general, however, the popu- 
lation size of counties bears a close correspondence to other 
metropolitan characteristics in its relationship to growth. 

The following counties are the major exceptions to the 
patterns found in Chart 2: Aransas, Culberson, Hansford, 
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Kenedy, Reagan, and Yoakum. All six had relatively small 
populations in 1950 but experienced high growth rates 


over the decade. The reverse did not occur; not one county 
with a large population experienced a low growth rate over 


the decade. 


Cuart 2 
AVERAGE RATES OF TOTAL GROWTH, NET MIGRATION, AND NATURAL 
INCREASE, 1950—1960, FOR TEXAS COUNTIES GROL PED 
BY POPU LATION SIZE, 1950 


Average Annual Percent Rates 
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Number of counties in each size range: *13, 10, ©36, 4150, and ¢45, 


Population Density as a Metropolitan Characteristic 


The population density of a county (the number of per- 
sons per square mile) is considered as indicative of metro- 
politan character on the grounds that metropolitan areas 
typically have high population densities. In line with the 
major hypothesis of this study, growth rates should in- 
crease with increasing density of population. Chart 3 shows 
the average rates of total growth, net migration, and nat- 
ural increase for counties grouped according to levels of 
population density. 

The two highest density groups (40-99.9 and 100 or 
more persons per square mile) far surpass the other three 
groups in total growth. In fact, those counties with a popu- 
lation density of less than 40 persons per square mile ex- 
perienced, on the average, a decline in population over the 
decade. But the relationship between density and natural 
increase is not clear, with the differences among the groups 
of counties being slight and not always in the direction 
anticipated. 
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The net migration rate is again the most important 
growth component in accounting for the differences in total 
growth rates among the five groups. 

There are thirteen major exceptions to the overall pat- 
tern in Chart 3. These counties had low population den- 
sities but experienced high growth rates. They included 
Andrews, Castro, Culberson, Deaf Smith, Hansford, Ken- 
edy, Ochiltree, Parmer, Reagan, Reeves, Swisher, Val 
Verde, and Yoakum. Most of these counties had high me- 
dian incomes at the start of the decade. No counties with 
high population densities experienced extremely low 
growth rates. 


Cuart 3 
AVERAGE RATES OF TOTAL GROWTH, NET MIGRATION, AND NATURAL 
INCREASE, 1950-1960, FOR TEXAS COUNTIES CROUPED 
BY POPULATION DENSITY, 1950 


Average Annual Percent Rates 
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Number of counties in each density range: ®16, 21, °67, 467, and °83. 
* Perscns per square mile. 


Metropolitan Location 


Numerous observations suggest that counties containing 
all or part of the largest urban center in a SMSA are highly 
metropolitan in character, with metropolitan traits dimin- 
ishing outward through successive rings of counties. If this 
is the case, it should be expected that central metropolitan 
counties (those containing all or part of the metropolitan 
center) experienced higher rates of growth than adjacent 
counties, and that the latter experienced higher rates of 
growth than counties farther removed. To test this, each 
county was classified as to its location relative to the largest 
urbanized area in each SMSA. Counties which contain all 
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or part of the largest urbanized area in a SMSA are con- 
sidered first ring counties. Counties touching upon first 
ring counties but within a SMSA boundary are considered 
second ring counties. Third ring counties also touch upon 
first ring counties but are not part of a SMSA. Counties are 
classified as fourth ring if they touch on either a second or 
a third ring county. Finally, fifth ring counties are those 
which touch on a fourth ring county. Admittedly, this ring 
classification is not an exact measure of distance from the 
largest urbanized area. A more sophisticated study would 
have employed distance in formulating county rings. Never- 
theless, the pattern in the growth rates shown in Chart 
4 substantiates the use of the ring classification. 


Cuart 4 
AVERACE RATES OF TOTAL GROWTH, NET MIGRATION, AND NATURAL 
INCREASE, 1950-1960, FOR TEXAS COUNTIES GROUPED 
BY METROPOLITAN RINGS,* 1960 


Average Annual Percent Rates 
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* Description of rings: 

lst—23 metropolitan counties containing all or part of the largest 
urbanized area in a standard metropolitan statistical area. 

2nd—6 metropolitan counties that touch upon a Ist ring county. 

3rd—96 non-metropolitan ccunties that touch upon a Ist ring county. 

4th—102 ncn-metropolitan counties that touch upon either a 2nd ora 
3rd ring county. 

5th—27 non-metropolitan counties that touch upon a 4th ring county. 


The major feature in Chart 4 is the very high average 
total growth rate for first ring metropolitan counties. The 
rates for these counties were on the average four times 
greater than those for any other of the four rings. This high 
average rate was a product of high rates for both net mi- 
gration and natural increase. 

Similar to the other metropolitan characteristics, the 
growth differentials for the five rings of counties are 
largely due to differences in net migration. There was little 
difference among the five rings with regard to natural in- 
crease, the exception being first ring counties, whose aver- 
age rate of natural increase was substantially higher than 
the average rates for the remaining four rings. 

Three major exceptions to the pattern in Chart 4 are 
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Calhoun, Victoria, and Val Verde counties. They are fifth 
ring counties with high total growth rates. This was due 
to both net migration and natural increase. No first ring 
counties experienced extremely low growth rates. 


Median Income as a Metropolitan Characteristic 


At least over recent decades, residents of metropolitan 
areas in the United States have had much higher incomes 
than residents of rural and other non-metropolitan parts 
of the country. On this basis median income is considered 
a metropolitan characteristic. Chart 5 shows the relation- 
ship between median income and population growth. 


Cuart 5 
AVERAGE RATES OF TOTAL CROWTH, NET MIGRATION, 
INCREASE, 1950-1960, FOR TEXAS COUNTIES GCROUPED 
BY MEDIAN INCOME,* 1949 


Average Annual Percent Rates 
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Number of counties in each income group: *51, 51, 50, 452, and °50. 

* The median is the value which divides the distribution into two equal 
parts—cne-half of the cases falling below this value and one-half 
f the cases exceeding this value. 
families and unveinted individuals. The median income class 
mat . a r the following Bord len, Glasscock, Irion, Kenedy, 
Liv » McMvtlen gow tee and Sterling. 


was esti- 


King, 


counties : 


Total growth rates in Chart 5 follow the expected pat- 
tern, with the first group of counties (those with median 
incomes of between $2,671 and $4,098) growing at sub- 
stantially higher rates than the other four. Net migration 
and natural increase have the same general relationship to 
median income, but there are two minor exceptions. Coun- 
ties in the income group $2,115-$2,620 had a lower aver- 
age rate of net migration than counties in the income group 
$1,738-$2,114. The exception for natural increase is the 
fourth income group ($1,303-$1,729) which had a lower 
average rate than the fifth income group ($0—$1,300). 
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Four counties are major exceptions to the pattern found 
in Chart 5. Two counties, Kenedy and Starr, had low 
median incomes and high growth rates, while Hemphill and 
Mitchell, had high median incomes and low growth rates. 
Kenedy and Starr grew mainly by natural increase, while 
Hemphill and Mitchell lost population through migration. 


Summary and Conclusions 


Between 1950 and 1960 the most metropolitan counties 
in Texas consistently had the highest average rate of total 
growth on each characteristic: size of largest city, popula- 
tion size, population density, metropolitan location, and 
median income. These counties also had the highest rates 
of net migration and natural increase. 

A rather surprising finding was that all Texas counties 
had positive rates of natural increase, but the rates were 
not consistently associated with metropolitan character- 
istics. Although the most metropolitan counties consistently 
had the highest average rate of natural increase, differ- 
ences among the other county groups are neither great nor 
consistent. 

In general, the data suggest that differences in the total 
growth rates of counties are largely the product of net 
migration rather than natural increase. It is significant that 
most counties showed a net loss in population through mi- 
gration. Only the most metropolitan counties had a positive 
average net migration rate. 

Two unexpected findings relate to the size of largest 
city and median income as metropolitan characteristics. 
With regard to size of largest city, the fourth group of 
counties had a lower average rate of net migration than 
did the fifth group. In the case of median income the sec- 
ond group of counties had a lower average rate of net 
migration than did the third group. Population size and 
ring location are the two metropolitan characteristics which 
were most consistently associated with growth. Population 
size, without exception, exhibited a direct relationship to 
average rates of total growth, net migration, and natural 
increase. Ring location displayed perfect patterns with re- 
gard to total growth and net migration, but was somewhat 
inconsistent in the case of natural increase. Apparently, the 
population size of a county and its spatial proximity to a 
metropolitan center are the most important factors in de- 
termining growth. The total growth rate was highest for 
first ring counties, i.e. those containing all or part of the 
largest urbanized area ina SMSA. 

Almost all of the major exceptions found in the analysis 
were counties with a high total growth rate but not highly 
metropolitan in character. Since most of the exceptions 
were counties with high growth rates and low metropolitan 
characteristics, it appears that to be highly metropolitan is 
a sufficient but not a necessary condition for high growth 
rates. 

If the 1950-1960 population trends continue, there will 
be a further concentration of the population of Texas into 
a few counties. Throughout the decade concentration was 
largely a product of differences in the net migration rates 
of counties. However, differences in rates of natural in- 
crease are likely to play a more important role in the future 
than in the past, with some counties facing the possibility 
of an eventual excess of deaths over births. 
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POPULATION CHANGE IN TEXAS COUNTIES 




















Three statistics on population change between 1950 and 1960 are re- of natural increase (births in excess of deaths) as a percent of the mean 
ported below for each of the 254 counties in Texas. The first number population over the decade. The third number expresses the average an- 
immediately after the name of a county is the average annual change in nual amount of net migration as a percent of the mean population over 
number of inhabitants as a percent of the average population size of the the decade. In addition, the last column contains the final 1960 total 
county over the decade. The second number is the average annual amount county population taken from the Bureau of the Census. 

Rate of Rate of Rate of Total Rate of Rate of Rate of Total Rate of Rate of Rate of Total 
Total Natural Net Mi- Population Total Natural Net Mi- Population Total Natural Net Mi- Population 
County Growth Increase gration 1960 County Growth Increase gration 1960 County Growth Increase gration 1960 
inderson —1.2 1.0 —2.2 28,162 Gillespie —0.5 0.9 —1.3 10,048 Moore 1.0 2.7 —1.7 14,773 
Andrews 9.2 2.7 6.5 13,450 Glasscock 0.3 14 —1.2 1,118 Morris 2.9 1.9 1.0 12,576 
Angelina 1.0 1.5 —0.5 39,814 Goliad —1.4 1.4 —2.8 5,429 Motley —3.2 Li —4.4 2,870 
Aransas 49 1.5 3.4 7,006 Gonzales —1.7 lt —29 17,845 Nacogdoches a a? ae 28,046 
Archer —1l1 15 —2.6 6,110 Gray 2.4 1.9 0.5 31,535 Navarro a . eee 34,423 
Armstrong —1.2 0.8 —2.0 1,966 Grayson 0.4 1.3 —1.0 73,043 Newton call 1.5 te 10,372 
Atascosa —0.6 18 —2.5 18,828 Gregg 13° #19 —0.6 69,436 Nolan aah: 39 =e 18,963 
Austin —0.6 07 —1.4 13,777 Grimes —1.7 11 —2.8 12,709 Nueces 29 2.9 0.0 221,573 
Bailey 18 23 —0.6 9,090 Guadalupe 13 #21 —08 29,017 ‘ - 
Bandera 245. 66) 198 3,892 Hale 26 24 02 36,798 peeckinn So pg sty a — 
Bastrop —15 10 —25 16,925 Hall =e is se 7,322 pasha Se eee —— 
Raylor fs 21) ae 5,893 Hamilton —23 02 —25 8,488 Ursees gh ss rinks 
Bee 7 25 0.2 23,755 Hansford 3.9 1.9 2.0 6,208 Palo Pinto 18 18 —0.1 20,516 
Bell 24 24 0.0 94,097 Hardeman —hi 11 —338 8,275 Panola ST Sco Res 16,870 
Bexar 31 2.4 0.7 687,151 Hardin 23 1.7 0.6 24,629 Parker 06 11 —05 22,880 
Blanco —03 09 —12 3,657 Harris 43 22 21 1,243,158 Parmer 4.0 2.1 2.8 9,583 
Borden es O68 00 1,076 Harrison —05 15 —1.9 45,594 Pecos 18 24 —05 11.957 
Bosque —0.9 04 —18 10,809 Hartley is 28 —65 2,171 Polk —16 13 —2.9 13,861 
Bowie —0.3 16 —20 59,971 Haskell —21 14 —3.5 11,174 Potter 4.50 2.1 2.4 115,580 
Brazoria 4.8 24 2.5 76,204 Hays 11 37 1-16 19,934 Presidio —3.0 21 —B51 5,460 
Brazos 16 2.5 —09 44,895 Hemphill —26 12 —3.8 3,185 Rains —3.5 02 —3.8 2,993 
Brewster —-13 20 —3.3 6,434 Henderson —0.7 #10 —1.7 21,786 Randall 8.4 2.0 6.4 33,913 
Briscoe 01 #16 —1.4 3,577 Hidalgo 12 3.3 —2.1 180,904 Reagan 19 38 —2.0 3,782 
Brooks —0.7 25 —3.1 8,609 Hill —2.8 06 —3.4 23,650 Real —1.8 12 —2.9 2,079 
Brown —-1.5 0.7) —2.2 24,728 Hockley 09 26 —1.7 22,340 Red River —3.3 10 —4.2 15,682 
Burleson —1.5 1.1 —2.6 11,177 Hood 0.3 #0.7 —0.4 5,443 Reeves 4.0 3.1 0.9 17,644 
Burnet —1.1 09 —2.0 9,265 Hopkins —2.3 05 —2.8 18,594 Refugio 0.8 22 —14 10,975 
Caldwell —1.2 15 —2.7 17,222 Houston —1.6 11 = —2.8 19,376 Roberts 0.4 12 —0.9 1,075 
Calhoun 6.7 3.1 2.6 16,592 Howard 4.0 2.7 1.3 40,139 Robertson —2.1 13 —3.4 16,157 
Callahan —14 04 —1,7 7,929 Hudspeth —2.5 3.0 —5.5 3,343 Rockwall —0.5 12 —17 5,878 
Cameron 19 35 —1.6 151,098 Hunt —08 08 —1.6 39,399 Runnels —1l1 13 —24 15,016 
Camp —11 #12 —23 7,849 Hutchinson 0.9 #25 —1.6 34,419 Rusk —15 12 —2.7 36,421 
Carson 13°4#617 —0.5 7,781 Irion —2.9 11 —4.0 1,183 Sabine —16 16 —3.2 7,302 
Cass —-13 13 —2.6 23,496 Jack —04 09 —13 7,418 San Augustine -—1.3 14 —2.8 7,722 
Castro 49 2.3 2.6 8,923 Jackson 08 21 —1.3 14,040 San Jacinto —15 0.7 —2.3 6,153 
Chambers 37: 13 0.9 10,379 Jasper 10 #16 —0.6 22,100 San Patricio 2.3 3.1 —0.8 45,021 
Cherokee —16 11 —2.7 33,120 Jeff Davis —2.8 20 —4.7 1,582 San Saba —3.0 09 —4.0 6,381 
Childress —3.6 09 —4.5 8,421 Jefferson 2.3 2.0 0.3 245,659 Schleicher —0.2 15 —17 2,791 
Clay —1.7 O77 —2.4 8,351 Jim Hogg —0.7 #19 —2.6 5,022 Scurry —l.1 2.2 —3.3 20,369 
Cochran 08 2.5 —1.7 6,417 Jim Wells 21 2.7 —0.6 34,548 Shackelford —2.2 08 —3.0 3,990 
Coke —12 16 —28 3,589 Johnson 10 0.9 0.1 34,720 Shelby —14 12 —2.6 20,479 
Coleman —2.2 08 —3.0 12,458 Jones —14 #12 —2.6 19,299 Sherman 0.6 ll —05 2,605 
Colin —0.11 12 —1.3 41,247 Karnes —-13 20 —3.4 14,995 Smith 14 #16 —O1 86,350 
Collings werth —3.7 #12 —4.9 6,276 Kaufman —0.4 11 —1.5 29,931 Somervell 0.1 02 —0.1 2,577 
Colorado 0.5 #16 —I1.1 18,463 Kendall 08 11 —0.3 5,889 Starr 21 29 —0.9 17,137 
Comal im if 0.0 19,844 Kenedy 3.3 2.5 0.8 884 Stephens —18 08 —2.6 8,885 
Comanche —2.7 0.2 —2.8 11,865 Kent —2.6 14 —4.0 1,727 Sterling —0.9 156 —24 1,177 
Concho —3.2 12 —4.4 3,672 Kerr 1.8 0.9 0.9 16,800 Stonewall —2.0 11 —3.1 3,017 
Cooke 02 14 —1.2 22,560 Kimble —16 11 —2.7 3,943 Sutton 0.0 21 —2.1 8,738 
Coryell 3.8 1.5 2.3 23,961 King —3.0 411 —41 640 Swisher 25 22 0.3 10,607 
Cottle —3.7 14 —65.1 4,207 Kinney —08 18 —2.6 2,452 Tarrant 3.9 2.0 1.9 538,495 
Crane 1.7 26 —0.9 4,699 Kleberg 31 382 —O.1 30,052 Taylor 46 2.0 2.6 101,078 
Crockett 06 #21 —1.5 4,209 Knox —2.5 18 —4.3 7,857 Terrell —2.0 18 —3.8 2,600 
Crosby 0.8 24 —1.6 10,347 Lamar —2.3 10 —3.3 34,234 Terry 2.2 28 —0.6 16,286 
Culberson 4.2 2.5 1.7 2,794 Lamb 09 #23 —1.4 21,896 Throckmorton —2.7 0.7 —8.4 2,767 
Dallam —19 15 —3.4 6,302 Lampasas —0.5 14 —1.9 9,418 Titus —0.3 #12 —13 16,785 
Dallas 4.3 2.0 2.3 951,527 LaSalle —2.2 21 —4.3 5,972 Tom Green 0.9 #20 —I.1 64,630 
Dawson 0.0 26 —2.6 19,185 Lavaca —0.9 10 —2.0 20,174 Travis 2.7 2.0 0.8 212,136 
Deaf Smith 3.7 2.5 —1.2 13,187 Lee —13 #10 —23 8,949 Trinity 2.8 09 —3.7 7,539 
Delta —4.2 038 —4.5 5,860 Leon —19 08 —2.7 9,951 Tyler —06 13 —19 10,666 
Denton 1.4 1.2 0.2 47,432 Liberty 17 20 —04 31,595 Upshur —05 411 —1.6 19,793 
DeWitt —10 14 —24 20,683 Limestone —2.1 06 —2.7 20,413 Upton 16 38.1 —1.5 6,239 
Dickens —3.6 15 —5.2 4,963 Lipscomb —0.7 #12 —2.0 3,406 Uvalde 0.5 21 —1.6 16,814 
Dimmit —0.5 23 —2.8 10,095 Live Oak —14 #17 —3.2 7,846 Val Verde 3.8 3.0 0.8 24,461 
Donley —3.3 05 —3.8 4,449 Llano —03 06 —08 5,240 Van Zandt —1.7 06 —2.2 19,091 
Duval —15 22 —3.8 13,398 Loving 0.0 #18 =—1.8 226 Victoria 8.9 2.7 1.2 46,475 
Eastland —2.0 06 —2.6 19,526 Lubbock 43 2.7 1.6 156,271 Walker 06 O08 —0.2 21,475 
Ector 7.3 2.8 4.6 90,995 Lynn —0.1 2.1 —2.2 10,914 Waller 0.1 12 —1.1 12,071 
Edwards —2.3 15 —3.8 2,317 McCulloch —2.8 0.9 —3.7 8,815 Ward 11°22 —1.1 14,917 
Ellis —-05 14 —1.9 43,395 McLennan 14 #18 —03 150,091 Washington —0.7 09 —1.6 19,145 
El Paso 4.7 3.4 1.3 314,070 McMullen —06 15 —2.1 1,116 Webb 14 32 —18 64,791 
Erath —13 04 —1.6 16,236 Madison —1.7 O8 —2.5 6,749 Wharton 06 2.1 —1.5 38,152 
Falls —2.3 12 —3.4 21,263 Marion —2.3 12 —3.5 8,049 Wheeler —2.6 11 —3.7 7,947 
Fannin —2.7 05 —3.1 23,880 Martin —0.9 23 —3.2 5,068 Wichita 2.3 1.9 0.3 123,528 
Fayette —17 O17 —2.4 20,384 Mason —2.7 0.7 —3.4 3,780 Wilbarger —15 13 —28 17,748 
Fisher —3.3 12 —4.5 7,865 Matagorda 18 21 —03 25,744 Willacy —0.4 34 —3.8 20,084 
Floyd 16 2.2 —0.6 12,369 Maverick 17 38 —2.2 14,508 Williamson —10 412 —2.2 35,044 
Foard —3.0 08 —3.8 3,125 Medina 1t0621 —1.0 18,904 Wilson —10 16 —2.6 13,267 
Fort Bend 2.6 2.4 0.2 40,527 Menard —34 09 —4.3 2,964 Winkler 3.0 2.6 0.4 13,652 
Franklin —2.0 04 —2.5 5,101 Midland 9.0 3.0 6.0 67,717 Wise 0.5 #09 —O0.4 17,012 
Freestone $2 08 —30 12,525 Milam —0.6 12 —17 22,263 Wood —19 07 —2.5 17,653 
Frio 0.2 2.2 — 2.5 10,112 Mills —2.9 0.3 —3.2 4,467 Yoakum 6.0 2.4 3.6 8,032 
Gaines 3.2 2.9 0.3 12,267 Mitchell —2.4 19 —4.3 11,255 Young 03 11 —0.8 17,254 
Galveston 2.2 1.9 0.2 140,364 Montague —14 08 —2.1 14,893 Zapata 0.0 2.0 —2.0 4,393 
Garza 0.5 2.0 1.4 6,611 Montgomery 0.9 14 —0.5 26,839 Zavala 1362.7 —1.5 12,696 
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MARCH RETAIL SALES BEST 
SINCE LAST NOVEMBER 


By IDA M. LAMBETH 


Consumers loosened their purse strings during March 
not only for Easter finery but also to boost the sales of the 
long-suffering durable goods retailers. This increased 
spending on the retail level indicates a returning con- 
sumer confidence which economists have watched for since 
last fall. There are several contributing factors in this 
willingness to buy on the part of the consumer. Consumers 
are more nearly free of debt than they have been since last 
August. New claims for unemployment insurance dropped 
to the lowest point since last November and claims paid 
were lower than in mid-February—the high point. Factory, 
construction, textile, and apparel store employees had 
overtime pay in their paychecks which they did not have 
in January or February. 

Texas retail sales in March rose 18% from February, or 
a rise of 4% after adjustment for seasonal variation. The 
national rise was 1% after adjustment for seasonal varia- 
tion. March 1961 volume in Texas was estimated at $923.0 
million, seasonally adjusted. The national sales volume for 
March was estimated at $18.1 billion, seasonally adjusted. 


ESTIMATES OF TOTAL RETAIL SALES 


Mar Jan-Mar 
1961 1961 Mari1961 Mar 1961 Jan-Mar 1961 
from rom 


seater tetas from 
(millions of dollars) Feb 1961 Mar 1960 Jan-Mar 1960 








Percent change 











TOTAL $ 938.5 $ 2,555.0 + 18 + 8 — 1 
Durable goods* $11.2 824.7 + 19 — 7 — 10 
Nondurable goods 627.8 1,730.3 + 17 + 9 + 8 











* Contains automotive stores, furniture stores, and lumber, building 


material, and hardware stores. 


As nationally, Texas sales for March were the best since 
last November, though short of last April—1960’s best 
month—when sales reached a seasonally adjusted $974.6 
million. 

In the March-to-March comparison, Texas retail sales 
registered a 3% rise. In the three-month period of 1961, 
Texas retail sales fell 1% short of the like period of 1960. 

March sales in Texas of durable goods, including auto- 
motive stores, furniture stores, and lumber, building ma- 
terial, and hardware stores, rose 19% above February, or 
4% after adjustment for seasonal variation. Estimated at 
$311.2 million on an unadjusted basis, this was the best 
month since last November for durable goods. Last March, 
sales volume dropped 4°% from February when seasonally 
adjusted. March 1961 sales volume was still 7% below last 
March, and the three-month period of 1961 trailed the same 
period of 1960 by 10%. The outlook for durable goods is 
that the second quarter of 1961 will bring continued im- 
provement. Inventories are now considered to be in balance 
so dealers will no longer be working off inventories and 
production will be more related to sales. 

Automolive stores, expected to rise 14% seasonally, 
actually rose 18% from February, but fell 14% below last 
March. In the year-to-year comparison, 1961 trailed the 
three-month period of 1960 by 15%. Automotive accessory 
and parts stores’ sales have been rising steadily. There are 
more cars on the road today between four and six years 
old. These call for new seat covers, new tires, and new 
parts. 

Furniture and household appliance stores registered a 
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Index « Adjusted for seasonal variation « 1947-1949-100 
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Foce amount of ordinary life insurance policies sold 


sales gain of 11% over February while seasonally expected 
to rise 10%. Sales trailed March 1960 by 3%. The first 
quarter of 1961 trailed the first quarter of 1960 by 11%. 
This group of stores, heavily affected by new homebuilding, 
must wait for an upsurge in new homebuilding and then for 
the completion of those homes before they can experience 
any great improvement. 

Lumber, building material, and hardware sales, expected 
to rise 21% seasonally, actually rose 34% above February 
and 7% above last March. The three-month period of 1961 
was equal to the like period of 1960. March was the best 
month since last August. Nationally, the construction in- 
dustry employed 200,000 new workers in March—the 
largest gain for any March in the postwar period. 

Nondurable goods, including apparel stores, food stores, 
drug stores, general merchandise stores, eating and drink- 
ing places, gasoline and service stations, and other retail 
stores, registered a sales gain of 17% over February, 9% 
over last March, and the three-month period of 1961 reg- 


CREDIT RATIOS IN DEPARTMENT AND APPAREL STORES 














Ratio of Ratio of 
credit sales collections to 
to net sales* outstandingst 

Number of 
reporting Mar Mar Mar Mar 
Classification stores 1961 1960 1961 1960 
ALL STORES 54 73.1 73.4 38.9 $9.5 
BY CITIES 
Austin 5 67.8 65.3 48.0 50.0 
Cleburne 3 46.4 51.6 45.5 47.0 
Dallas 7 78.5 78.3 38.7 39.7 
Fort Worth 3 67.8 69.5 $1.5 84.5 
Galveston 3 63.2 63.6 46.0 41.7 
Houston 4 17.9 78.9 43.6 43.1 
San Antonio 3 78.3 79.3 40.1 42.0 
Waco 4 60.4 59.4 44.9 41.5 
BY TYPE OF STORE 
Department stores 
(over $1 million) 19 74.0 74.1 38.2 38.9 
Department stores 
(under $1 million) 16 51.5 52.7 38.7 38.9 
Dry goods and apparel 
stores 4 75.1 76.0 54.1 52.2 
Women’s specialty shops bay 71.7 73. 40.3 42.2 
Men’s clothing stores 7 74.3 74.2 43.6 41.7 
BY VOLUME OF NET SALES 
$1,500,000 and over 22 74.3 74.7 38.7 39.4 
$500,000 to $1,500,000 11 62.1 61.6 43.1 42.7 
$250,000 to $500,000 11 50.3 52.7 38.8 89.7 
Less than $250,000 10 47.7 48.4 38.5 38.7 





* Credit sales divided by net sales. 
+ Collections during the month as a percent of accounts unpaid on the 
first of the month. 
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Newspaper Advertising Linage 
Index « Adjusted for seasonal variation « 1947-1949-100 
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istered a gain of 3% over the like 1960 period. After 
adjustment for seasonal variation, sales of nondurable 
goods registered a 4% rise over February. Nondurable 
goods were estimated at $627.3 million on an unadjusted 
basis. 

Apparel stores, expecting a 28% seasonal rise in sales, 
actually recorded a rise of 35% over February and 10% 
over last March. The first quarter of 1961 was equal to 
the first quarter of 1960. Easter came two weeks earlier 
than last year, pushing all Easter sales into March except 
for the Saturday before Easter. 

General merchandise sales, including sales of country 
general stores, department stores, and variety and dry goods 
stores, were expected to show a seasonal rise of 28%. 
They actually reported a rise of 35% over February. 
March sales were 9% above last March. The three-month 
period of 1961 was equal to the same period last year. 
Easter buying was the big factor in the sales of this group 
also. 

Drug store sales, expected to rise 4% seasonally, actually 
rose 5% above February. Sales fell 2% below last March 
and 7% below last year. 

Food store volume, expected to rise 10% seasonally, 


RETAIL SALES TRENDS BY KINDS OF BUSINESS 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau of 
the Census, U. 8. Department of Commerce 








Percent change 











Normal 
seasonal*® Actual 
Number Mar Mar Jan-Mar 
of 1961 1961 1961 
reporting Mar from from from 
establish- from Feb Mar Jan Mar 
Kind of business ments Feb 1961 1960 1960 
DURABLE GOODS 
Automotive storest 287 + 14 +18 —14 — 15 
Furniture and household 
appliance stores} 171 + 10 +11 — 8 —11 
Lumber, building material, 
and hardware stores 280 + 21 + 34 + 7 oe 
NONDURABLE GOODS 
Apparel stores 215 + 28 + 36 + 10 oe 
Drug stores 216 r 4 +5 — 2 — 7% 
Eating and drinking places &9 + 9 + 14 oo0U — «62 
Food stores ..... 472 +10 + 8 + 4 — 1 
Gasoline and service 
stations 2090 + 9 + 10 +20 + 8 
General merchandise 
storest 169 + 28 + 85 + 9 +e 
Other retail stores} 236 + 9 +20 +383 — 4 





* Average seasonal change from preceding month to current month. 
** Change is less than one-half of one percent. 
+ Includes kinds of business other than classification listed. 
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recorded an 8% rise over February. Sales were 4% above 
last March and 1% below last year. 

Gasoline and service stations, expected to rise 9% sea- 
sonally, actually rose 10%. In the March-to-March com- 
parison sales were 20% better than last March. The first 
quarter of 1961 bettered the same period of 1960 by 3%. 

Other retail stores, including florists, jewelry stores, 
liquor stores, and office, store, and school supply dealers, 


POSTAL RECEIPTS 








Percent change 





Mar 4- Mar 4- 
Mar 311961 Mar 31 1961 
from rom 
Mar 4-Mar 31 Feb 4-Mar3 Mar 5-Apr 1 
1961 1961 1960 





City 

Angleton 5,843 + 4 ee 
Athens 11,510 + 59 + 70 
Brownfield 7,930 — 19 — 1 
Cameron 6,500 — 1 > § 
Childress 4,708 + 4 —17 
Crystal City 3,064 + 6 — 1 
Cuero 7,895 + 47 + 40 
Eagle Pass 6,799 + 11 + 32 
El Campo 8,709 — 5 — 4 
Freeport 15,936 + 22 + 18 
Gainesville 11,894 a a — 15 
Gonzales 7,618 + 62 + 48 
Granbury 6,755 +142 +108 
Groves 5,590 + 6 + 7 
Hillsboro 6,743 — 18 + 10 
Huntsville 8,704 — 27 — 16 
Hurst 5,377 ae! + 9 
Kermit 7,352 + §& — 4 
Kerrville 11,411 +. 2 — 8 
Kirbyville 3,849 + 56 + 17 
La Grange 4,547 + 18 + 4 
Lake Jackson 4,950 + 2 + 22 
Levelland 7,384 — 9 — il 
Littlefield 7,323 + 10 + 30 
Marlin 6,583 — 1 + 6 
Navasota 4,941 + 23 — 10 
Pecos 11,794 + 8 + 12 
Pittsburg ... 3,525 + 15 , 

Port Lavaca 7,504 + 6 — 8 
Sinton 5,562 + 36 — 9 
Terrell _. 7,053 + 18 — 2 
Yoakum 12,186 + 16 + 25 





** Change is less than one-half of one percent. 


registered a 20% rise over February while seasonally ex- 
pected to rise 9%. Sales were 3% ahead of last March. 
The three-month comparison showed 1961 4% behind 
1960. 

Of the 54 Texas department and apparel stores reporting 
credit information, the ratio of credit sales to total net 
sales was 73.1% for March 1961, down 0.3 point from 
March 1960. The ratio of collections during the month of 
March to accounts unpaid as of March 1, 1961, was 38.9%, 
down 0.6 point from March 1960. Austin had the best 
collection ratio of any of the 8 cities reporting credit in- 
formation by department and apparel stores. The collection 
ratio reported for Austin was 48.0%, down 2.0 points 
from March 1960. 

Of the 16 Texas furniture and household appliance stores 
reporting credit information, the ratio of credit sales to 
total net sales was 85.9%, up 0.3 point from March 1960. 
The ratio of collections during the month of March to 
accounts unpaid at the first of the month was 15.8%, up 
1.1 points from March 1960. 
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CONSTRUCTION VALUATIONS 
REACH NEW HIGH WITH 
PUSH FROM NONRESIDENTIAL 


By CHARLES O. BETTINGER 


Total construction in Texas in March 1961 reached a 
new record for that month with total dollar authorizations 
reaching a grand total of $130,397,000. This amounted to 
a 36% increase from last month before seasonal adjust- 
ment. The index of total construction rose to 115.9% of 
the 1957-59 average and a 19% gain from February 1961 
after a large downward seasonal adjustment. 

First quarter 1961 data on building permits in all cate- 
gories rank second only to 1959 in Texas construction his- 
tory. As compared to the same periods last year, each 
1961 month in the first quarter advanced over the compara- 
ble month in 1960 and pushed the three-month total to a 
4.% increase over the same quarter last year. Nonresidential 
construction has continued to buoy construction upward as 
it did in 1960 with some ready assistance from the classi- 
fication of additions, alterations and repairs. Both of these 
categories were 24% ahead of the same period last year. 
While residential construction is still somewhat depressed, 
March gains over February (+38%) show much encour- 
agement to the prediction of an end to the current economic 
and homebuilding recession. 


Nonresidential Construction 


Construction permits in the nonresidential classification 
continued to hold the spotlight in March building and in the 
first quarter of 1961. The index of nonresidential construc- 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF BUILDING AUTHORIZED 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau 
of the Census, U. S. Department of Commerce 








Percent change 





Mar 1961 Jan-Mar 1961 
from from 
Mar 1960 Jan-Mar 1960 





Jan-Mar 
1961 


Mar 
1961 





(thousands of dollars) 





Classification 
ALL PERMITS 130,397 329,471 + 36 + 4 
New construction 116,658 292,545 + 40 +. @ 
Residential (housekeeping ) 64,735 160,231 + 38 — 12 
One-family dwellings 57,148 143,109 + 33 — 16 
Multiple-family dwellings 7,587 17,122 + 87 + 46 
Nonresidential buildings 51,923 132,314 + 42 + 24 
Nonhousekeeping buildings 
(residential) 1,581 4,854 +226 + 22 
Amusement buildings 1,286 3,040 — 8 aid 
Churches 2,812 5,792 + 69 — 43 
Industrial buildings 1,592 6,798 — 38 — 18 
Garages (commercial 
and private) 950 1,945 + 73 + 3 
Service stations 737 1,878 + 53 — 32 
Hospitals and 
Institutions 4,551 22,553 — 6 +952 
Office-bank buildings 8,107 18,296 + 29 + 42 
Works and utilities 6,806 9,693 +1269 + 59 
Educational buildings 14,832 31,765 + 67 + 25 
Stores and 
mercantile buildings 6,809 19,573 + § — 25 
Other buildings 
and structures 1,860 6,127 i S5 + 65 
Additions, alterations, and 
repairs 13,739 36,926 + ii + 24 





** Change is less than one-half of one percent. 
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tion stood at an impressive 151.1% of the 1957-59 average, 
a 30% gain over the February index and a 17% gain 
over March 1960. Quarterly data indicate that 1961 con- 
struction in these categories is substantially higher than any 
other January-March period on record. 

Area nonresidential construction has changed consider- 
ably from last year in the first quarter with Houston, last 
year’s leader, dropping 32% from 1960 and with Dallas 
producing over $28 million in nonresidential authoriza- 
tions (a 194% increase from first quarter 1960). Other 
cities having increases over last year in excess of 100% 
were: El Paso (+506%), Wichita Falls (+107%), and 
Corpus Christi (+106%). 

The internal complexion of nonresidential construction 
changed almost as radically as did the dollar valuations in 
the various areas. One exception to this general rule is the 
classification of school construction which has consistently 
advanced each year. Almost $15 million in educational 
buildings were authorized in March 1961 to represent the 


Building Construction in Texas’ 
Index « Adjusted for seasonal variation « 1957-59-100 
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largest single classification in the nonresidential category. 
This pushed the total for the first three months to over $30 
million, a 25% gain over first quarter 1960. 

Hospital construction continued to show very impressive 
gains over last year with an increase of 952% over the first 
three months of 1960. The office-bank building classifica- 
tion increased by 42% in this same comparison. Other 
categories showing gains in this period over last year 
were: commercial garages (+11%), works and utilities 
(+59%), and residential nonhousekeeping buildings 
(+22%). A single permit let to Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone to build in Dallas was the implement which gave 
rise to the increase in utility building. Several large hotels 
were primarily responsible for the gain in residential, non- 
housekeeping construction permits. 

However, while many classifications did enjoy sizable 
gains, several were not so fortunate to maintain the 1960 
level in the first quarter. Service station construction is one 
such example. slipping 32% below last year. Church con- 
struction also followed this pattern dropping 43% in this 
comparison. The largest decrease in dollar valuations oc- 
curred in the stores and mercantile classification which 
dropped from $25,494,000 in the first quarter of 1960 to 
$19.573.000 in 1961 (a 25% decrease). 

The highly fluctuating nature of these nonresidential 
classifications illustrate the volatile character of this group 
as an aggregate. As nonresidential permits become a larger 
percent of total construction, the more of an erratic nature 
it will assume. Much industrial construction would be classi- 
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fied as nonresidential building if it occurred within city 
limits where buildings normally must be authorized. If the 
corporate limits of cities expand in the next ten years as 
they have in the past, much of this industrial construction 
will be included in the construction estimate of building 
permits. As this happens, the total construction figure will 
tend to fluctuate within wider limits, with the construction 
of homes representing a minor segment of the total figure, 
as it truly is. 


Industrial Electric Power Use in Texas 
Index . Adjusted for seasonal variation « 1947-1949-100 
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Additions and Alterations 


Additions, alterations, and repairs have kept up with the 
pace set by nonresidential construction to help offset the 
lag in homebuilding. However, since additions and altera- 
tions may be done on homes or other construction, the 
identical situation of residential and nonresidential differ- 
ences has arisen in this classification also. Construction on 
existing structures falling in the residential classification 
dropped 1% while nonresidential additions, alterations, 
and repairs jumped upward 50% in the same period. 

Current designs for the further inclusion of businesses 
under the federal urban renewal plan tend to show even 
more of a market potential that will fall within this area. 
The Federal Housing Authority appears to favor the inclu- 
sion of more loans also in the residential segment in addi- 
tion to those found in the current FHA remodeling loan 
plan. Initial problems which developed between FHA offi- 
cials and urban renewal administrators concerning home 
loans on urban renewal projects have been ironed out and 
loans now are more freely given on such projects. 

A popularization of the remodeled home has occurred 
recently in the high income groups as well as the lower in- 
come levels. This popular trend is the restoration of his- 
torical old homes sometimes in a slum-ridden neighborhood 
by converting them into comfortable homes of a specific 
past period. Carrying this unique idea further into a profit 
motive setting, many entrepreneurs are converting old 
hotels, stores. and other old buildings into fashionable 
hotels and shopping centers for vacationing tourists and 
sometimes permanent tenants. This type of remodeling is 
usually quite expensive and the cost of the renovation often 
runs as high as the purchase price of the building in 
question. 


Residential 
Homebuilding, like a kite in the March wind, spiraled 


upward in this fair weather month which witnessed little 
rain or bad construction elements to deter building in that 
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segment. The bunching of activity was the result partially 
of very poor weather in January and February, which 
delayed any possible recovery in home construction. Dollar 
valuations before seasonal adjustment were 38% above 
the month of February. Even after adjustment, the index 
of residential construction reached 94.6% of the 1957-59 
average (an 18%rise from the preceding month). 

Should these month-to-month increases continue at this 
rate, the current recession could come to an abrupt halt 
and reverse direction. However, since this March burst of 
activity could be the result of an irregular accumulation 
of building authorizations due to earlier bad weather, a 
pickup of this magnitude should not be expected to con- 
tinue at this rate. Instead, one that is promoted by an im- 
proving demand-supply situation as builders find their 
market should occur during the next several months. 

An area analysis shows that many areas are still evi- 
dencing a very depressed home market, while some metro- 
politan areas have advanced out of the doldrums of relative 
inactivity. Two extremes in the first quarter comparisons 
with last year were the San Angelo Metropolitan Area with 
an increase of 41% in dollar volume of new home construc- 
tion and the Brownsville-Harlingen-San Benito Metropoli- 
tan Area which fell 42% from last year. Other areas show- 
ing advances in the first three months of 1961 were: 
Beaumont-Port Arthur (+6%), El Paso (+5%), and 
Houston (+3%). 

With the Houston Metropolitan Area reporting an in- 
crease in one-family homes and the statewide totals show- 
ing a drop, an unusual situation is depicted. The Houston 
Area which accounts for about 15% to 20% of one-family 
homes in the state, was much more variable during the 
homebuilding recession, dropping considerably more than 
the state figures indicated. In this instance, on the assump- 
tion that the Houston market is more sensitive to new 
developments, then that area might be the leader on the 
upswing of this cycle. In opposition, the Dallas Area has 
followed closely parallel to the swings of the state aggregate 
and has shown no tendency to lead or lag in the home- 
building cycle. Dallas, however, has posted the lead in 
the race for number of units constructed and the dollar 
valuations of these units in the first quarter, with March 
producing over 1.200 home authorizations. 


Home Market Innovations 


Entry into the homebuilding market has become ex- 
tremely more complex than postwar years when the em- 
phasis was on getting the home built for a market that 
already existed. Several new ideas had to be initiated for 
some realtors and contractors to stay in business. As the 
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recent recession continued, the situation became more and 
more pressing with a record number of contractors falling 
in the wake of a newly developed buyers’ market. On the 
other hand, many builders who were willing to make the 
change have found new markets and new ideas, and 
progressed even during these depressed times. 

These new developments have been advanced into 
nearly every adjoining and related area of home construc- 
tion. The cost of home construction was one of the first 
problems to be tackled to offset the rising price of home 
financing. The National Mineral Wool Insulation Associa- 
tion has proposed the idea that insulation in excess of the 
minimum as required by FHA specifications could suffi- 
ciently lower the monthly home operating costs to reduce 
the necessary income requirements for purchase of the 
home. This idea has received indirect indorsement by FHA 
officials in one publication which states, “It is particularly 
important to recognize the effect which exterior wall ma- 
terial, insulation, double glazing and other construction 
features may have on annual heating and cooling costs.” 
With the possibility of lowered income requirements, the 
market was expanded slightly to those who desired to take 
advantage of this opportunity. 

Another, but not so new, idea to reduce the land and 
improvement cost of a home is the recent revival of row 
house construction. The row house is a string of housing 
units which share at least one wall with the neighboring 
unit. Reduction in land and construction costs can reduce 
the price of the living unit by a sizable margin. A saving 
of 25% has been made in some instances where land is 
very expensive. The size of the individual house may vary 
greatly to suit the individual’s taste. Although many 
buyers object to such projects, the rising costs of detached 
units and land values in combination with a dwindling 
middle-income class for the next few years may force some 
of these “basic” dislikes into the background and create a 
more favorable public impression. Popularization pro- 
grams are currently in action now to create better accept- 


ance of row houses by calling them town houses, a term 
which is not so publicly disagreeable. This term, they feel, 
will create an image which does not carry the stigma of 
some old barrack-styled, row housing. Instead, the modern 
row house is seldom straight and narrow. The designs of 
many row homes are sometimes very elaborately arranged 
in circular arcs or clusters of various shapes. 

The factory-built home is another attempt to reduce con- 
struction costs and no longer represents simply the small, 
one-bedroom pre-fabs of the past. While an inexpensive 
home was one of the earlier objectives, the primary ob- 
jective now is to get more home for the money. Manu- 
facturers of new homes now offer homes ranging up to 
$18,000 and even some two-story structures. The savings in 
construction costs due to factory-made materials, shorter 
period of interim financing, and reductions in delays be- 
cause of material shortages or weather have enabled some 
builders to offer real bargains in this building segment. 

A new market which is developing rapidly is the second- 
home market. As incomes rise in the higher income groups, 
the second home becomes most appealing to some families. 
This is especially true of resort towns which are suitable for 
the entire family. The coastal areas are a prime target for 
this market. The price of this housing has a tremendous 
range dependent solely upon the income of the buyer in 
question. 

All innovations must gain acceptance before they 
can become profitable to the builder. This means ac- 
ceptance at the financial level as well as public approval. 
The public may be sold through market research and 
advertising. Salesmanship to housing and banking officials 
will be as necessary as to the buyers themselves to gain 
their support. Actual salesmanship to the customer will be 
more difficult in the current market and require more home- 
selling on a replacement basis rather than as a new home. 
The real markets will develop at two age levels among 
buyers, the 25- to 35-year old group and those 55 years old 
and over. 


BUILDING AUTHORIZED IN TEXAS 
20 SELECTED CITIES 














Residential Dwelling units (number) Nonresidential Total construction* 

Jan-Mar Jan-Mar Percent Jan-Mar Jan-Mar Percent Jan-Mar Jan-Mar Percent Jan-Mar Jan-Mar Percent 
1961 1960 change 1961 1960 change 1961 1960 change 196 1960 change 

Abilene $ 2,317,803 $ 3,536,961 — 34 164 270 — 39 $ 1,083,186 $ 867,045 + 25 $ 3,506,429 $ 4,640,395 — 24 
Amarillo 5,901,455 6,100,275 — 8 480 500 — 4 1,357,015 3,190,692 — 57 8,227,105 9,941,994 — 17 
Austin 6,470,500 7,096,970 — 9 543 512 + © 5,105,311 2,476,151 +1066 13,153,965 10,616,290 + 24 
Beaumont 1,395,247 1,371,759 + 2 153 153 oe 1,713,766 1,230,786 + 39 3,329,621 2,799,929 + 19 
Corpus Christi 1,792,315 1,848,800 — 3 186 168 + 11 3,041,129 1,473,512 +106 5,284,735 3,894,312 + 36 
Dallas 21,685,789 19,660,648 + 10 2100 1881 + 12 28,114,921 9,552,678 +194 655,533,695 33,602,846 + 65 
El Paso 7,928,019 7,670,667 + $3 744 708 + 5 12,628,026 2,083,770 +506 22,523,688 11,077,237 +103 
Fort Worth 4,286,770 6,226,080 — 31 412 688 40 3,793,331 4,324,403 — 12 9,993,422 11,870,098 — 16 

Garland 1,901,152 2,887,023 — 34 222 274 — 19 1,306,633 1,392,054 — 6 3,302,823 4,368,614 — 2 
Houston 27,001,346 24,376,425 + 11 2251 1821 + 24 16,774,770 24,548,106 — 32 52,753,752 655,702,621 — 5 
Irving 2,876,696 3,068,579 — 6 272 302 — 10 1,567,079 908,718 + 72 4,540,497 4,067,640 + 12 
Longview 1,684,000 1,290,000 + 31 124 83 + 49 301,100 881,415 — 66 2,270,750 2,292,600 — 1 
Lubbock 5,028,890 7,291,750 — 31 383 477 — 20 5,028,890 4,114,786 + 22 14,234,792 11,991,158 + 19 
Midland 3,004,640 3,630,250 — 17 227 286 —2 623,475 1,413,050 — 56 3,991,790 5,309,015 — 25 
Odessa 1,989,400 3,059,300 — 85 151 261 — 42 942,383 803,950 + 17 3,056,760 4,001,950 — 24 
Port Arthur 418,615 532,305 — 21 43 55 — 22 355,451 2,258,437 — 84 1,324,739 2,988,808 — 56 
San Antonio 5,990,084 6,477,174 — 8 748 789 ~ 5 5,554,408 5,620,992 — 1 13,045,202 18,768,218 — 5 
Tyler 922,924 1,321,400 — 30 71 103 — 31 142,000 243,575 — 42 1,317,729 1,711,270 — 23 
Waco 1,184,237 1,896,001 — 38 7 181 — 52 3,740,151 3,860,761 — 8 5,365,023 6,120,264 — 12 
Wichita Falls 3,385,519 3,893,909 — 13 379 459 — 17 1,165,770 563,850 +107 5,064,212 4,682,461 + 8 





* Includes additions, alterations and repairs. 
** Change is less than one half of one percent. 
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New Publications 





A study of Management Services by Certified Public Accountants 


By JAMES E. REDFIELD, Ph.D., C.P.A. A penetrating analysis of the problems confronting the certified 
public accountant who offers management assistance among his 


$4.25 Clothbound services to clients. 





Area Economic Survey No. 11 


Economic Growth Projections for the Dallas, Fort Worth, and Houston Trading Areas 


By C.P. BLAIR, Ph.D. A continuation of the Bureau's series of area economic surveys, 
this study reappraises the economic growth of three major trading 
$2.00 areas of the state. 





Survey of Water Requirements No. 4 
Municipal and Industrial Water Use, Texas Gulf Basin, 1958 


An exhaustive survey of water consumption in 98 Texas Gulf Basin 
D4 P 
$2.00 counties in 1958, this publication updates the 1954 survey and was 
; prepared by the staff of the Bureau of Business Research. 





Texas Retail Lumber Dealers, Survey of Cost of Doing Business, 1960 


By FLORENCE ESCOTT A work sheet is included in this study to permit lumber dealers to 
compare their operating costs with the cost averages of firms of 
$1.00 similar size. 





Selected Trade and Professional Associations of Texas, 1961 


By MERLE DANZ The latest edition of this popular directory provides a valuable 


25c index of associations in the state. 





1961 List of Publications 


A complete and up-to-date list of all Bureau publications covering 
every phase of business in Texas. 


No Charge 





All publications are available from 


THE BUREAU OF BUSINESS RESEARCH 
The University of Texas 
Austin 12, Texas 
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Local Business Conditions 


As a reader’s guide to better utility of retail sales data, an average per cent change from the preceding month has been 
computed for each month of the year. This percent change is marked with a dagger (7) following that figure. The next 
percent change represents the actual change from the preceding month. A large variation in the normal seasonal from the 
actual figure represents an abnormal month. This third percent change is the percent change for the identical period the 
preceding year showing the change between the two years. Postal receipt information which is marked by an asterisk (*) 
indicates cash receipts received during the four-week postal accounting period ending March 31, 1961, and the percent 
changes from the preceding period and the comparable period in the previous year. Annual postal data are for 13 four- 
week periods falling closest within 1959 and 1960 calendar years. Changes less than one-half of one percent are marked 
with a double asterisk (**). Houston and Waco retail sales information are reported in cooperation with the University 
of Houston Center for Research in Business and Economics and Baylor Bureau of Business Research, respectively. End- 
of-month deposits as reported represent money on deposit in individual demand deposit accounts on the last day of the 
month. All population figures are final 1960 census data. Figures under Texarkana with the following symbol (§) are 
for Texarkana, Texas, only. 



































Percent change Percent change 
Mar 1961 Mar 1961 Mar 1961 Mar 1961 
Mar from from Mar from from 
City and item 1961 Feb 1961 Mar 1960 City and item 1961 Feb 1961 Mar 1960 
ABILENE (pop. 90,368) AMARILLO (pop. 137,969) 
Retail sales + 12+ + 24 8 
Apparel stores + 28+ + 59 os Retail sales + 12¢ +13 1 
Automotive stores + 14+ + 25 we Apparel stores + 28+ 4. 28 4 
General merchandise stores + 28+ + 34 + 9 Automotive stores + 14+ + 16 — 1 
Lumber, building material, Drug stores + <f + 10 4 
and hardware stores + 21t + 89 + 65 Eating and drinking places + 9+ + 14 10 
Postal receipts* $ 102,878 + 2 + 10 Furniture and household 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,214,064 + 47 — at appliance stores + 10+ + 8 + 16 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 104,403 15 + 6 Postal receipts* $ 182,988 + 4 + 7 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 68,620 + §£ + 36 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 2,906,843 4 =< 3S 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 18.7 13 — 3 Bank debits (thousands) $ 227,143 + 16 . 
Employment (area) 35,350 * + 10 End-of-month deposits (thousands)¢{..$ 116,324 ae  ¥% 
Manufacturing employment (area) 3,680 s + 15 Annual rate of deposit turnover 23.4 + 18 — 2 
Percent unemployed (area) 6.3 <= § + 7 Employment (area) 51,300 + ei 
Manufacturing employment (area) 5,460 oe a 
ae ai i Percent unemployed (area) 5.5 — 15 + 10 
ALICE (pop. 20,861) — 
gency ANDREWS (pop. 11,135) 
Lumber, building material, 
and hardware stores 21+ + 45 + 14 Postal receipts* $ 9,889 + 39 + 27 
Postal receipts* $ 12,445 = | iS ae 3uilding permits, less federal contracts $ 146,930 + 32 — 60 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 130,102 + 81 + 90 Bank debit (thousands) $ 6,277 + 12 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) {t $ 8,161 — 6 
Annual rate of deposit turnover _.. 9.0 + 20 
ALPINE (pop. 4,740) 
Postal receipts* $ 4,940 + 24 + 5 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 12,000 + 60 — 8 AUSTIN (pop. 186,545) 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,791 + 2 + 13 Retail sales + 12+ + 24 ** 
End-of-month deposits (thousands){t $ 3,466 — 4 cad Apparel stores + 28t + 49 + 7 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.5 + 16 + 13 Automotive stores + 14+ + 12 as $8 
Drug stores + 4+ $+ 4 = a 
iit ia ae Food stores + 107 + 13 ES 
ARLINGTON (pop. 44,775) Furniture and household 
Retail sales appliance stores + 10+ + 42 a 
Lumber, building material, Lumber, building material, 
and hardware stozes + 21% + 60 5 and hardware stores + 21f + 56 + 14 
Postal receipts* $ 41,092 ee | + 15 Postal receipts* $ 379,518 — 2 + 6 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 729,313 — 19 + 37 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 4,754,255 + 24 fi Oe 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 30,647 + 12 Bank debits (thousands) $ 235,292 + 11 + 11 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 21,355 + 3 End-of-month deposits (thousands)¢..$ 159,012 + 7 + 12 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 17.5 + 11 Annual rate of deposit turnover 18.4 + 7 + 3 
Employment (area) 210,200 ** + 4 Employment (area) 78,100 ** + § 
Manufacturing employment (area) 53,450 ** ** Manufacturing employment (area) 5,750 — 1 - 5 
Percent unemployed (area) 5.8 — 12 + 12 Percent unemployed (area) 4.4 — 4 + 13 
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Percent change Percent change 





Mar1961 Mar 1961 Mar 1961 Mar 1961 
: : Mar from from Mar from from 
City and item 1961 Feb 1961 Mar 1960 City and item 1961 Feb 1961 Mar 1960 

BAY CITY fonts u 656) BORGER (pop. 20,911) 

Retail sales Postal receipts* z 16,916 + 8 ae 
Automotive stores + 14+ + 24 4 94 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 110,300 + 37 — 54 
Drug stores + At a of al cil Bank debits (thousands) $ 17,428 + 6 
Lumber, building material, End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 16,081 + 

and hardware stores + 217 + 46 + 38 Annual rate of deposit turnover 13.0 

Postal receipts* 3 10,133 —17 — 10 





BRADY (pop. 5,338) 



































Postal receipts* $ 4,119 — 4 + 2 
BAYTOWN (pop. 28,159) Building permits, less federal contracts $ 41,800 +118 — 10 
Postal receipts* $ 24,310 + 2 ** Bank debits (thousands) $ 4,432 + 13 — 1 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 491,760 + 9 + 65 End-of-month deposits (thousands) { .$ 6,682 he ee 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 22,842 + 2 + 6 Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.1 + 14 +e 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ft. $ 24,801 - 3 eo 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 1 + 3 +s BRENHAM (pop. 7 3740) 
Employment (area) 512,300 = mee + 4 
Manufacturing employment (area) 93,050 se — 2 Postal receipts* 6,912 = a el 
Percent unemployed (area) 4.8 sais ree Building permits, less federal contracts : 61,044 + 9 — 65 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 8,486 + 9 + 17 
End-of-month deposits (thousands){t $ 12,476 + 3 — 1 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.2 + 8 + 17 
BEAUMONT (pop. 119,175) 
Retail sales + 12} + 22 — 11 / 
oe + zt +21 — 1 BROWNSVILLE (pop. 48,040) _ 
Automotive stores + 14F + 9 - 22 Retail aales sh rl ae se 
Eating and drinking places + Of + 15 19 Automotive cess ; + 14t ca aan 
Furniture and household Lumber, building material, 
appliance stores + 10} + 49 r 12 and hardware Bunee + 21f + i = 
Lumber, building material, Postal receipts® $ 53.548 ig Ly + 22 
anil hunterane atores + 21+ + 23 + 7 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 284.871 + 65 + 66 
Postal receipts* $ 112,184 EET 49 Bank debits (thousands) $ 29,034 2 Ae, + 10 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,559,002 + 92 — 4 End-of-month deposits (thousands) f.... £1,204 “a ‘ eae 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 174,256 + 18 + 6 OLE TELE TERA Sa 1 Sill =o 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 100,354 — 2 + 4 — 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 20.6 + 20 + 1 BROWNWOOD (pop. 16 ite 
Employment (area) 106,400 + 1 + 8 Retail sales 12+ 1 35 + 28 
Manufacturing employment (area) 33,470 dad + 1 Apparel stores + 28t ‘ey + 16 
Percent unemployed (area) 7.6 — 13 — 16 Antcaniatea wires 1. 14+ + 34 + AT 
ren ee meee a ae Furniture and household 
appliance stores + 107 + 50 — 17 
BEEVILLE (pop. 13,811) Postal receipts* $ 23,884 ee mit J 
Retail nales Building permits, less federal contracts $ 81,465 — 37 + 10 
Lumber, building material, Bank debits (thousands) $ 16,440 + 17 + 17 
and hardware stores + 21+ ee - 8 End-of-month deposits (thousands) t.. $ 18,199 + $ + 4 
Postal receipts* $ 10,868 can"4 | Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.1 Re + 14 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 140,806 + 35 +141 
Bank debits (thousands) 3 9,817 + 12 + 2 
End-of-month deposits (thousands){. $ 13,001 — 3 — 4 BRYAN (pop. 27 — = : 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.9 + 14 + 6 Retail sales + 33 7 = —— 
Apparel stores + 28f + 36 + 19 
— Automotive stores + 147 + 41 — 21 
Food stores : + 107 + 7 —ll 
BELLAIRE (pop. 19,872) Lumber, building material, 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 74,208 +240 + 74 and hardware stores . + 21f +98 + 12 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 13,373 + 18 Postal receipts* $ 20,085 — 19 — 1 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 8,355 — 2 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 550,308 +270 + 98 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 19.0 + 19 Bank debits (thousands) $ 22,395 + 4 
Employment (area) 512,300 ee + 4 End-of-month deposits (thousands) { ..$ 15,514 — 1 
Manufacturing employment (area) 93,050 +s — 2 Annual rate of deposit turnover .... 17.2 7 
Percent unemployed (area) 4.8 — 13 +> ¢ 
Gs — CALDWELL (pop. 2 er 
Postal receipts* 2,454 + 24 + 21 
BIG SPRING (pop. 31,230) Bank debits (thousands) ; 2,081 + + 8 
Retail sales End-of-month deposits (thousands) t . $ 3,832 — + 8 
Drug stores AT =o = s Annual rate of deposit turnover .. 6.3 + 18 + 5 
Lumber, building material, 
and hardware stores + 21f + 19 — 15 
Postal receipts* $ 22,989 —2 + 5 CISCO (pop. 4,499) 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 666,229 + 9t +123 Postal receipts* $ 4,656 + 48 ey 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 40,369 + ares Bank debits (thousands) $ 8,497 + 29 + 8 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)} $ 27,219 — 9 — 1 End-of-month deposits (thousands) t....$ 3,813 a amt? 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 17.0 + 22 ee Annual rate of deposit turnover . 10.6 ay + 18 
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Percent change Percent change 









































Mar 1961 — Mar 1961 Mar 1961 Mar 1961 
Mar from Mar from fro; 
City and item 1961 Feb 1961 Mar’ 1960 City and item 1961 Feb 1961 Mar 1960 
CLEBURNE (pop. 15,381) DEL RIO (pop. 18,612) 
Retail sales Retail sales _.. + 12t + 11 — 15 
Apparel stores + 28+ + 45 — 2 Automotive stores + 14t ar — 29 
Postal receipts* $ 13,163 = 8 cite Lumber, building material, 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 42,521 — 60 — 62 and hardware stores + 21¢ + 24 + 6 
Bank debits (thousands) z 11,168 + 22 Postal receipts* $ 13,184 + 23 + 8 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) }...$ 11,752 — 6 Building permits, less federa) contracts $ 64,189 — 71 — 78 
Annual rate of deposit turnover . ; 11.1 + 22 Bank debits (thousands) 3 9,862 + 16 — 4 
Employment (area) 438,800 - ape! End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 12,374 + 1 + 2 
Manufacturing employment (area) 94,900 _ " 2 Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.6 + 16 — 6 
Percent unemployed (area) ; 5.6 — 56 + 27 
CLUTE CITY (pop. 4 antad DENISON (pop. 22 Ree? 
Postal receipts* $ 2,100 _ ae Drug stores + 4+ — 56 + 1 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 68,312 + 388 + 40 Postal receipts* $ 19,365 + 8 + 18 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 1,518 + 6 + 18 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 196,185 — 2 — 33 
End-of-month deposits (thousands){t .$ 1,279 + 2 nS Bank debits (thousands) $ 18,094 + 9 — 3 
Annual rate of deposit turnover : 14.3 + §& + 15 End-of-month deposits (thousands){t . $ 18,965 — 2 — 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.4 + 9 — 1 
COPPERAS COVE (pop. 4,567) 
Postal receipts® $ aur —4 +6 DENTON (pop. 26,844) 
Building permits, less Sefunet contracts $ 162,900 +6659 Retail sales 
Bank debits (thousands) 3 874 + 9 + 55 Automotive stores + 14+ + 84 — 26 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t _$ 835 + 12 + 44 Drug stores + 4f + 6 a 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 13.3 + 5 + 8 Postal receipts* $ $1,242 + 16 + 1 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 832,350 — 25 mt 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 20,672 + 22 + 20 
CORPUS CHRISTI (pop. 167,690) ; End-of-month deposits (thousands)+ $ 19,128 ad + 2 
Retail sales + a iJ ie —* Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.9 + 21 ey 
apgend wees — Employment (area) 438,800 * +1 
Automotive stores + it + 3 + 8 Manufacturing employment (area) 94,900 — 1 + 1 
Furniture and household Percent unemployed (area) 5.6 — 6 + 27 
appliance stores + 10f + 18 + 7 
Postal receipts* $ 161,192 — 4 + 4 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 2,567,289 4127 + 60 DONNA (pop. 7,522) 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 193,852 + 7 + « Postal receipts* $ 3,704 + 11 + 6 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 105,875 oe — 1 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 25,300 + 25 — 40 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 22.0 r 9 9 Bank debits (thousands) $ 3,228 + 26 + 13 
Employment (area) 63,200 oe — 2 End-of-month deposits (thousands){ .$ 2,332 — 8 = ae | 
Manufacturing employment (area) 8,560 +e + i Annual rate of deposit turnover .... 15.9 + $1 + 27 
Percent unemployed (area) 8.2 — 56 + 4 
EDINBURG (pop. 18 me 
CORSICANA (pop. 20 oar Postal receipts* $ 9,661 — 4 — 2 
Postal receipts* R 26,648 — 9 + 28 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 147,004 + 32 — 41 
Building permits, less federal contracts : 49,400 +572 — 49 Bank debits (thousands) $ 13,809 + 65 — 4 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 15,871 + 10 + 4 End-of-month deposits (thousands)t  $ 8,812 + 1 — 8 
End-of-month deposits idhmanniatad? $ 19,431 — 1 — 1 Annual rate of deposit turnover 18.9 + 5 + 6 
Annual rate of deposit turnover ..._ 9.7 + 10 + 8 
EDNA (pop. 5,038) 
DALLAS (pop. 679,684) Postal receipts* $ 4,058 == £8 a ae 
ae + oF + 18 =e Building permits, less federal onienae $ 65,725 +296 +1269 
Apparel stores + 29+ + 82 4 9 Bank debits (thousands) Moma. | 4,202 + 88 — 8 
Automotive stores + 10+ + 16 as End-of-month deposits (thousands)t _$ 5,876 + 4 — 6 
Eating and drinking places + gt + 9 Ae Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.6 + 84 + 6 
Food stores + 12t + 12 — 2 
Furniture and household 
appliance stores + Of + 14 — 5 EL PASO ital 276 ,687) 
Jewelry stores + 16 — 10 Retail sales + 12¢ + 18 — 4 
Lumber, building material, Automotive stores + 14¢ + 12 + 8 
and hardware stores + 247 + 36 ** General merchandise stores + 28t + $1 oa 45 
Office, store, and school Lumber, building material, 
supply dealers + lt + 17 + 1 and hardware stores + 21+ + 36 — 18 
Postal receipts* $ 2,284,815 + 2 + 6 Postal receipts* $ 280,580 + 4 + 4 
Building permits, less federal contracts $22,481,573 + 72 +102 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 5,022,286 — 54 — 10 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 3,280,950 + 17 + 7 Bank debits (thousands) $ 389,866 + 38 — 8 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t _$ 1,181,687 + 9 + 7 End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 175,020 — ll + 7 
Annual rate of deposit turnover : 34.2 + 17 + 6 Annual rate of deposit turnover 25.2 + 33 — 6 
Employment (area) 438,800 es + 1 Employment (area) 90,300 ** se 
Manufacturing employment (area) 94,900 — 1 + 1 Manufacturing employment (area) 13,550 — 2 ma & 
Percent unemployed (area) 5.6 — 6 + 27 Percent unemployed (area) 6.0 — 6 + 8 
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Percent change Percent change 











Mar 1 = Mar 1961 ni Mar 1961 Mar 1961 
: Mar from Mar from fro 
City and item 1961 Fe! 1961 Mar 19 1960 City and item 1961 Feb 1961 Mar 1960 
FORT WORTH (pop. 356,268) GIDDINGS (pop. 2,821) 
Dateil ealke + 14+ + 28 ig Postal receipts* secs $ 3,285 — 16 + 22 
Building permits, less federal wnbeale $ 14,000 — 41 + 14 
Apparel stores + 15+ + 21 + 7 
: i Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,675 + 16 2 a 
Automotive stores + 12t + 24 — 18 : 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)? .$ 8,611 — 6 bad 
Drug stores + Sf + 4 — 10 A 1 ta : 3 8.6 18 “un 
Eating and drinking places + 67 + 4 + 9 nnual rate of deposit turnover . , Wy 
Food stores + %f + 16 +~ % eee a 





Furniture and household GILMER (pop. 4,312) 








appliance stores + 12f + 19 + ti Retail sales 
Gasoline and service stations +. TF + 8 — 2 Lumber, building material, 
General merchandise stores + 257 + 34 + 18 ‘anal Wadawe stoves + 21t + 28 + 46 
Liquor stores ........ ee Postal receipts* $ 6276 +653 + 87 
Lumber, building material, Building permits, less federal contracts $ 6,000 — 89 om Oh 
and hardware stores + 238+ + 46 + 8 
Postal receipts* $ 717,955 — 8 + 10 
Building permits, less federa] contracts $ 4,848,576 + 59 — 5 GLADEWATER (pop. 5 ov 
Bank debits (thousands) . $ 814,191 + 16 oe Postal receipts* : 5,327 — 2 — 82 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 365,642 — 2 + 1 Building permits, less lotion contracts : 70,800 — 66 +128 
Annual rate of deposit turnover _... 26.4 + 17 — 2 Bank debits (thousands) $ 3,640 + 25 + 12 
Employment (area) 210,200 + + 1 End-of-month deposits (thousands)t .$ 4,891 — 8 + 17 
Manufacturing employment (area) 53,450 a se Annual rate of deposit turnover £.8 + 21 — 8 
Percent unemployed (area) 5.8 — 12 + 13 Employment (area) ..... 28,150 *e +e 
: fe ee are 79 Manufacturing scinssliiarianaiih (area) 5,530 + 1 + 10 
Percent unemployed (area) : 4.5 — 18 + 18 


FREDERICKSBURG (pop. 4,629) 


























Retail sales + 12t + 22 + ii GOLDTHWAITE (pop. | a 
Postal receipts* $ 4,882 + I + 12 
pi A Pag ee Postal receipts* ~ 1,667 — 10 + 56 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 76,070 — 238 — 19 4 
Bank debits (thousands) $ wn +8 +8 Bank debits (thousands) - 3 4175 +16 + 28 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t .$ 7,366 — 2 = 10 End-of-month deposits (thousands) + $ 8,482 ie ae: 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.3 eee + 21 Annual rate of deposit turnover 14.8 + 18 + 36 
GALVESTON (pop. 67,175) Soearenen Cee See) 
pop. ? Postal receipts* $ 8,188 + 1 — 2 
Retail sales + 13F + 24 ae Building permits, less Solurel contracts $ 87,526 + 55 + 14 
Apparel stores + 28t + 36 + 10 Bank debits (thousands) 7 8,896 + 16 — 4 
Automotive stores + 14¢ + 14 + 13 End-of-month deposits (thousands)t . $ 9,950 oe — 4 
Food stores + 107 + 8 + 2 Annual rate of deposit turnover : 10.8 + 16 1 
Furniture and household 
appliance stores + 10+ + 61 + 11 
Lumber, building material, GRAND PRAIRIE (pop. 30,386) 
and hardware stores + 21f — 7 + 18 Postal receipts* ig 20,242 a aon’ 
Postal receipts* $ 76,309 oil ay Building permits, less federal contracts $ 317,835 — 70 — 8 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 3,033,825 +1011 +1107 Bank debits (thousands) . ; $ 15,371 + 16 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 97,352 + 17 ew End-of-month deposits (thousands)+ § 12,607 + 1 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 62,259 Ske =e Annual rate of deposit turnover . F 14.7 — 2 a 
Annual rate of deposit turnover . 18.6 + 16 + 10 Employment (area) ........ J 438,800 +e mag 
Employment (area) 58,100 rit Sle Manufacturing employment (area) .. 94,900 — 1 + 1 
Manufacturing employment (area) 10,670 = — 2 Percent unemployed (area) ..... ty 5.6 ee + 27 
Percent unemployed (area) 6.5 + 32 + 2 
GREENVILLE (pop. 19,087) 
GARLAND (pop. 38,501) Retail sales + 12+ + 21 — 2 
Retail sales Apparel stores + 287 + 65 + 32 
Automotive stores + 14+ + 30 — 4 Automotive stores Be ie — 2 
Postal receipts* $ 28,760 + 5 + 22 Drug stores OL BIE + 6 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,040,635 — — 48 Lumber, building material, 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 28,132 + 84 + 25 and hardware stores + 21f + 69 — 9 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 16,367 + 4 + 24 Postal receipts* ... $ 22,665 + ll + 3 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 21.1 + 31 or Building permits, less federal contracts $ 266,989 + 50 — 61 
Employment (area) 438,800 o* eae Bank debits (thousands) $ 14,417 + 18 — 3 
Manufacturing employment (area) 94,900 oe ae End-of-month deposits (thousands)¢ .$ 16,143 + 8 + § 
Percent unemployed (area) 5.6 rae + 27 Annual rate of deposit turnover .- 10.9 + 21 — 4 
Postal receipts* $ 1,390 +9 — 26 
Postal receipts* $ 8,453 +134 + 10 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 30,400 ae — 65 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 4,449 + 18 — 8 Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,318 pare ue 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) f...$ 5,254 ws — 2 End-of-month deposits (thousands){ .$ 4,371 — 9 + 2 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.3 + 18 ~~ ¢ Annual rate of deposit turnover 6.1 ae {a5 
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Percent change Percent change 


Mar 1961 Mar 1961 





























Mari1961 Mar 1961 
Mar from from Mar from 
City and item 1961 Feb 1961 Mar 1960 Ci ity and i item 1961 Feb 1961 Mar 1960 

HARLINGEN tna 41 207) JASPER (p pop. 4 889) 

Retail sales + 12+ + 12 + 12 Retail sales + 18t + 19 + 8 
Automotive stores + 14f + 15 + 26 Automotive stores + 14t ee | — 
Furniture and household Furniture and household 

appliance stores + 10+ — 20 = 39 appliance stores + 107 > — 7 
. 22 08 : * ost 2ceipts* $ 6,636 — ll + 4 

Postal receipts* x 38,038 30 * Postal receipts , 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 820,755 +148 + 58 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 64,000 +563 

Bank debits (thousands) F 40,312 + 18 — Bank debits (thousands) $ 7,832 + 16 + 8 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t _$ 26,770 os + 8 End-of-month deposits (thousands){t .$ 8,536 — 8 — 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 18.0 18 + 6 Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.8 + 16 =. 3 

HENDERSON 9, 9,666) KENE DY fai: 4,301) 

sai = Retail sales 
y 4+ 7 - 
Retail sales 12} 17 Lumber, building material, 
- . 4+. PR+ + 95 ‘ 
Apparel mores _ ” +2 and hardware stores + 21+ ad + 62 
Automotive stores + aef + 16 + Postal receipts* $ 4,338 + 26 + 12 

Postal receipts : 10,186 r 36 pbb: Building permits, less federal contracts $ 42,550 

3uilding permits, less federal contracts $ 25,550 — 22 60 PRIA “en ae 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 7,201 + ll + 23 % 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){ .$ 14,878 2 6 KILGORE (pop. 10,092) 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 5.8 + 14 + 29 Postal receipts* $ 14,334 + 34 + 8 

=) ye yet 2 ee Building permits, less federal contracts $ 112,850 — 65 — 16 
eke Bank debits (thousands) $ 12,591 + 18 + 

HEREFORD panne ff un? End-of-month deposits (thousands){t . $ 13,274 — 1 — 10 

Postal receipts* 7,216 4 + 4 Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.4 + 19 + 12 

Building permits, less federal contracts ; 85,500 + 43 + 2 Employment (area) 28,150 +e “* 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 13,529 + 16 + 20 Manufacturing employment (area) 5,530 a + 10 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t .$ 11,570 + 1 + 5 Percent unemployed (area) 4.5 la + 18 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 14.1 +39 + 16 ——— $$$ __$_______ _____ 

I ee a = KILLEEN tom. 23 377) 

HOUSTON (pop. 938 219) Postal receipts* $ 22,021 25 ee | | 

Retail sales + 12+ + 19 + 9 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 605,504 +170 — 9 
Apparel stores + 22+ + 26 + 11 Bank debits (thousands) $ 10,047 + 15 oe 
Automotive stores + 17+ + 25 — End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 8,171 + = + * 
Drug stores + + + 7 — 18 Annual rate of deposit turnover 14.8 + 15 — 8 
Eating and drinking places + 8f + 17 +e = ee ee ee ee 
, aores + %F + 15 + 25 
Food stores a ” . KINGSV ILLE (pop. enanaiey 
Fur niture and househok A , esha’ danalatel 14,990 + 12 +417 

appliance stores 127 45 10 Pe 
Gasoli i : ae 11+ a 30 suilding permits, less federal contracts : 174,090 + 56 + il 
wasoll > € « service § ions i “a . oo a 
- ve sie “ tee a “eee ae Sank debits (thousands) $ 11,370 + 9 + 
eae ae ee et ee Lita End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 12,769 + 2 + 1 
ee : = Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.8 + 11 + 18 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores + 237 + 64 + 24 ape: —— 

Postal receipts* $ 1,608,836 + 3 + 4 LA FERIA (pop. 3,047) 

Building permits, less federal contracts $23,840,279 3 8 Postal receipts* $ 3,422 + 41 + 50 

Bank debits (thousands) § 2,825,700 + 19 Ss Building permits, less federal contracts $ 3,350 — 69 — 29 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){t _$ 1,298,787 — 1 + 7 Bank debits (thousands) $ 1,721 + 18 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 26.0 + 20 aig End-of-month deposits (thousands)t .$ 1,305 — 4 

Employment (area) 512,300 + 4 re Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.5 + 17 
Manufacturing employment (area) 93,050 stad — 2 

Percent unemployed (area) 4.8 13 + 4 

LA MARQUE (pop. 13,969) 
— pe Sa Postal receipts* 6,845 — 18 — 11 

IRVING (pop. 45 985) Building permits, less federal contracts ; 121,167 + 68 + 47 

é ‘ as Bank debits (thousands) $ 7,766 — 4 + 16 

Postal receipts* $ 22,621 + 8 + 25 

4 Bs End-of-month deposits (thousands)t §$ 4,479 — 22 — 25 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 2,366,451 +396 + 16 : , 

i aa 438.800 i aie Annual rate of deposit turnover 18.2 + 10 + 21 

marae sil es Bag Employment (area) 53,100 ad + 4 
Manufacturing employment (area) 94,900 — 1 + 1 ‘ R : 

Percent anesaploped (area) 5.6 . peas Manufacturing employment (area) 10.670 stad — 2 

oS . y é é . ome o TT & 
= a : Percent unemployed (area) 6.5 + 2 + 2 
7 LAMESA (pop. 12,4 
JACKSONVILLE (pop. 9,590) — (pop. 12,438) 
etall sales 

Retail sales Automotive stores + 14+ — 13 — 36 
Food stores + 10+ + 27 + 51 Drug stores + 4+ oy a: 

Postal receipts* $ 18,909 + 48 + 29 Postal receipts* $ 10,934 = + 8 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 243,000 366 +617 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 425,400 +357 + 16 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 10,062 +1 + 8 3ank debits (thousands) $ 15,00 —9 — 1 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)  $ 8,456 —" sm End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 16,829 — 9 + 9 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 14.1 + 18 . Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.2 + 1 — 6 
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Mar 1961 >= 1961 ‘tain ~~ =o 
City and item 196! Feb 1961 Mar 1960 City and item 1961 Feb 1961 Mar 1960 
LAMPASAS (pop. 5 -= LOWER RIO GRANDE VALLEY (pop. 352,086) 
Postal receipts* 4,675 + 21 + 28 (Cameron, iadeaielics and Hidalgo Counties) 
Building permits, less federal contracts ; 41,500 +196 — ill Retail ‘sales + 12+ + 18 ener 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 7,068 + 28 Big Apparel stores + 28+ + 41 + 30 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)f §$ 6,366 ee — 1 Adiomintiee atores + 14+ + 16 — 13 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 13.4 + 26 + 25 Drug stores + 4 og 9 
Food stores + 107 7 + 6 
LAREDO (pop. 60,678) Furniture and household 
: ‘ appliance stores + 10+ — geet ie 
Postal receipts* $ 34,932 + 11 + 4 : 4 : 

See . ” Gasoline and service stations + oF + 9 — 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 83,415 — 72 — 16 G nl a a 5 a nig 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 30,310 + 22 + 2 eneral mercnandise stores + 28 + 6 +1 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 21,837 ee | =e Lumber, building material, 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 16.6 + 21 + 6 and hardware stores + 21f + 25 =" 
Office, store, and school 
supply dealers .................... — 2 — 6 
LLANO (pop. 2,656) Postal receipts* + 14 + 7 
Postal receipts* .................-... ae 2,479 + 10 ai Building permits, less federa] contracts + 55 — 21 
Building permits, less federal euikie $ 18,195 — 62 Bank debits (thousands) . + ll + 6 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,997 + 21 + 24 End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ — 8 + 2 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)} $ 3,717 ss cele Annual rate of deposit turnover + 12 ene 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.9 + 23 + 21 
LOCKHART (pop. 6,084) ee Spee TARTS) 
— — a ‘gees — rae Automotive stores + 1éf + 16 — 26 
pparel stores _ oe Furniture and househol 

Automotive stores + sf + 36 — 29 appliance stores om + 10+ + 10 bi 
Postal receipts* $ 4,117 ne + 20 Postal receipts* ..... $ 147,073 — 12 + 6 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 12,640 +158 +583 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 6,971,862 tn += 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 4,329 + 27 8 Bank debits (thousands) $ 208,551 ee ae 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)} .$ 5,261 + 6 + 3 End-of-month deposits (thousands)t .$ 115,508 ees ae ae 
Annual rate of deposit turnover : 10.1 + 265 ~ g Annual rate of deposit turnover 21.6 rae nie 

Employment (area) .. 50,000 a — 7 
LONGVIEW (Pop. 40,050) Manufacturing employment (area) 5440 + 1 + 1 
Retail sales ....... + 12 + 24 + 6 Percent unemployed (area) 47 — 4 + 31 
Food stores ; + 10f + 7 — 1 
Lumber, building material, o 
and hardware stores + 21t + 47 — 8 McCAMEY (pop. 3,375) 
Postal receipts* $ 46,694 + 1 + 22 Postal receipts* $ 8,019 ee eee 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 767,200 + 64 — 8 Building permits, less federal contracts. $ 0 —100 —100 
Bank debits (thousands) ...... $46,431 + 16 + 7 Bank debits (thousands) $ 1,989 + 12 =i 8 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 34,301 ** — & End-of-month deposits (thousands) t... $ 2,205 + 6 + 9 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 16.3 + 16 + 18 Annual rate of deposit turnover ..... 11.1 + 11 =. 8% 
Employment (area) 28,150 + +e 
Manufacturing employment (area) 5,530 + 1 + 10 
Percent unemployed (area) 4.5 — 18 + 18 McKINNEY (pop. 13 porees 
* Postal receipts*® ... $ 8,697 ae | ae, 
Building permits, less sabia aunbeneies $ 104,300 — 46 — 54 
LOS FRESNOS (pop. 1,289) Bank debits (thousands) oe te 9 
Postal receipts* $ 1,038 + 28 = End-of-month deposits (thousands) ft. $ 8,955 — 25 — 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 27,000 +800 +251 Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.3 + 29 + 11 
Bank debits (thousands) 2 1,204 + 27 _ 
End-of-month deposits (thousands){ $ 1,338 + 19 oe 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 137 + 21 + 6 MARSHALL siti 23 anni 
Retail sales + 12f + 26 + 4 
Apparel stores + 28f + 34 + 21 
LUFKIN (pop. 17,641) Postal receipts* + te 24. es 
Retailieales Building permits, less federal contracts $ 110,480 — 35 — 76 

Automotive stores + 14+ — 6 — 16 Bank debits (thousands) $ 18,317 5 ae oa 
Postal receipts* $ 22,082 es may End-of-month deposits (thousands)} $ 21,435 + 8 + 11 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 184,600 — 41 — 9} Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.7 + 13 + 7 
Bank debits (thousands) bd 24,012 + 20 — 8 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)}t . $ 26,568 + 1 + 15 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.9 + 17 — 19 MESQUITE (pop. 27 er 

Postal receipts* 10,445 + 10 + 35 

Building permits, less federal contracts ; 936,053 — 70 — 10 
McALLEN (pop. 32,728) Bank debits (thousands) .......... $ 5454 +15 +16 
Postal receipts* 28,388 + 7 + 10 End-of-month deposits (thousands){ $ 4,166 — 8 — 27 
Building permits, less fede oral sundial : 357,578 + 44 — 69 Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.1 + 25 + 50 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 30,876 + 14 + 12 Employment (area) ; 438,800 oe + 1 
End-of-month deposits (thousands’{ .$ 20,780 — 3 + 7 Manufacturing employment (area) 94,900 — 1 + 1 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 17.6 + 12 + 10 Percent unemployed (area) 5.6 — 6 + 27 
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Percent change Percent change 











Mar 1961 Mar 1961 Mar 1961 Mar 1961 
Mar from fro Mar from 
City and item 1961 Feb 1961 Mar 1960 City and item 1961 Feb 1961 Mar; 1960 
MERCEDES (pop. 10 943) NEW BRAUNFELS (pop. 15,631) 
Postal receipts* 5,950 + 20 sind é icc . 
Building permits, less federal contract ; 27,190 38 + 41 eee ee $ st : , ae 
eRe sige ores ‘ pry z ; Building permits, less federal contracts $ 332,775 +208 +175 
mee: oe ee A presse : =e $ = ; oe Bank debits (thousands) $ 11,001 + 17 + 1 
tanta ie Sewer s--S a i eaih~ End-of-month deposits (thousands)t..$ 10222 + 1 — 7 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 18.8 + 4 ? Annual rate of deposit turnover 13.0 + 18 + 9 








MIDLAND - 62,625 
Retail sales er? ORANGE (pop. 25,605) 
































Drug stores + At + 11 + 15 Retail sales 
Postal receipts $ 97,531 + 29 + 17 Apparel stores + 28+ + 28 r 4 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,031,450 — 40 — 39 Postal receipts* $ 22,863 - 1 Tr 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 116,983 + 21 + 16 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 291,417 + 59 + 5 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 93,662 + 2 + 4 Bank debits (thousands) $ 27,999 + 15 + 20 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.1 + 19 + 12 End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 21,865 — 1 + « 
Employment (area) 52,900 eee | Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.3 + 16 + @ 
Manufacturing empluyment (area) 2,310 + 2 Employment (area) 106,400 + 4 + 8 
Percent unemployed (area) 4.6 =o | Manufacturing employment (area) 33,470 ss > oe! 
= ee Percent unemployed (area) Reo 7.6 — 13 — 16 
MINERAL WELLS (pop. 11,053) 
Retail sales + 12t + 14 + 7 PALESTINE (pop. 13 sane 
. Automotive stores + 147 + 6 + 14 Postal receipts* 13,266 + 26 + 15 
Postal receipts® $ 11,434 3 re ; 21 Building permits, less federal contracts ; 126,198 + 30 +180 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 58,650 + 89 + 23 Bank debits (thousands) $ 9,668 + 99 + 5 
ee End-of-month deposits (thousands)!t  $ 14,507 + 18 beh 
MISSION (pop. 14,081) Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.5 + 13 
Postal receipts* $ 8,972 + 28 + 1 Se aac Ss 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 109,745 — 20 + 77 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 11,854 + 14 se PAMPA (pop. 24, 1664) 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t.$ 8,885 — 65 21 Retail sales + 12% 4 — 24 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.6 + 16 + 23 Automotive stores + 14t 19 28 
Eating and drinking places + 97 + 18 — 8 
Food stores + 107 + 10 1 
MONAHANS (pop. 8 ner) Lumber, building material, 
and hardware stores + 217 + 33 — 54 
Postal receipts* 8,013 + 4 — 2 Postal receipts* $ 23,798 a ree 
Building permits, less federal contract ; 114,580 +137 se Building permits, less federal contracts $ 477,672 +340 +143 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 10,056 + 14 es Bank debits (thousands) $ 25,998 +18 +17 
End-of-month deposits (thousands); . $ 7,582 oe at End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢..$ 21,802 — 8 — 8 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.7 + 18 + @ Annual rate of deposit turnover : 14.1 +17 4+ 27 
MUENSTER (pop. 1 a. PARIS (pop. 20,977) 
Postal receipts* 2,242 + 29 +124 Retail sales + 12+ + 40 + 28 
Building permits, less federal contracts ; 0 —100 —100 Food stores + 107 i 8 + 7 
Bank debits (thousands) 3 1,719 + 30 — 14 Lumber, building material, 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) }.. $ 1,663 — 6 - 4 neil Savi erate stores + 21+ +104 + 47 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.0 + 40 12 Postal receipts* $ 19,350 ce a: es 
ee ered Building permits, less federal contracts $ 196,815 + 98 + 10 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 16,298 + 16 od 
NACOGDOCHES (pop. 12,674) End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 15,022 + 18 + 19 
Retail sales Annual rate of deposit turnover 13.8 + 20 — 7 
Apparel stores + 28+ + 37 + 15 
Postal receipts* $ 15,852 + 7 + 8 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 268,039 — 59 68 PAS ADENA (pop. 58 ciatah 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 15,742 + 22 a | i . F . 
End-of-month deposits (thousands){t $ 14,707 - 4 + 6 Postal receipts* rieighe ek — 12 
Pe Sa a ee 12.6 4+ 24 Loa. Building permits, less federal contracts ; 935,747 = 9 + 10 
Bank debits (thousands) g 41,733 + 12 + 18 
cpa ae eee End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 24,667 + 14 + 12 
ODESSA (pop. 80,338) Annual rate of deposit turnover 31-6 + 4 + 13 
Biteil sulin Employment (area) 512,300 + 4 + 4 
> . Manufacturing employment( area) 93,050 es — 2 
Furniture and household ‘ v 
3 , Percent unemployed (area) 4.8 13 + 4 
appliance stores + 107 + 20 r il 
Postal receipts* a 72,879 r 2 + 5 Bo ————_ -— ——--— ——_______—_—_———- 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,029,923 — 24 — 7 
Bank debits (thousands) g 77,895 + 18 oe PHARR (pop. 14 106) 
End-of-month deposits (thousands){ . $ 74,585 + 12 + 19 Postal receipts* $ 5.884 10 + @ 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 13.3 + 11 — 14 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 27,223 — 62 — 64 
Employment (area) 52,900 + i Bank debits (thousands) $ 4,575 + 3 — 1 
Manufacturing employment ( area) 2,310 + 2 End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 4,577 oP +s 
Percent unemployed (area) 4.6 — 4 Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.0 - 7 1 
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Mar 1961 Mar 1961 





















































Mar 1 i Mar. 1961 
; ; Mar from from Mar from 
City and item 1961 Fe eb ) 1961 Mar 1960 City and item 1961 Feb} 1961 Mar 1960 

PLAINVIEW (pop. 18,735) RICHARDSON (pop. 16,810) 

Retail sales Postal receipts* 22,227 + 65 + 37 
Apparel stores + 28f + 26 + 10 Building permits, less federal contracts ; Bog cs +139 — 33 

Postal receipts* $ 17,372 — 5 — 2 Bank debits (thousands) 3 8,748 + 14 — 15 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 309,400 + 79 — 31 End-of-month deposits (thousands) t. $ 4,954 — 7 | 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 30,397 — 11 — 2 Annual rate of deposit turnover 20.4 + 23 — 17 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 25,760 — 3 hd Employment (area) 438,800 ee + 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 13.9 — 6 — 1 Manufacturing employment (area) 94,900 — 1 - 3 

Percent unemployed (area) 5.6 — 6 + 27 

PORT ARTHUR (pop. 66,676) 4481 

Retail sales + 12¢ +12 +e ROCKDALE (pop. a se 
Automotive stores + 147 — 10 — 17 Poste neaeipee” gee == ps 
Sass tharos + 10+ re" + 3 Building permits, less federal contracts : 30,275 +242 +226 
“ . Bank debits (thousands) $ 3,997 + 16 — 1 
Furniture and household r . 

: \ End-of-month deposits (thousands)} .$ 5,681 + 1 + 4 
appliance stores t 10f + 19 + § z 

Pontal heveinia® $ 50,611 poms ig Annual rate of deposit turnover . 8.5 + 18 — 4 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 324,384 — 37 — $l 

Bank debits (thousands ) $ 69,220 + 9 + 6 SAN ANGELO (pop. 58,815) 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t ..$ 41,766 ae ae Retail sales + 12+ + 38 + 20 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 19.6 + 13 Cee | Jewelry stores . + 19 a8 

Employment (area) 106,400 + 1 + 3 Postal receipts* $ 68,579 — a — & 
Manufacturing employment (area) 33,470 hd + 1 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 621,831 — 25 — 18 

Percent unemployed (area) 7.6 — 13 — 16 Bank debits (thousands) $ 51,292 ae — 2 

ie End-of-month deposits (thousands)t .$ 46,290 + 1 +> <4 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 13.3 + 6 — 4 

PORT ISABEL (pop. 3,575) Employment (area) 19,800 + 1 etd 

Postal receipts* $ 2,300 = MK. aed Manufacturing employment (area) 2,950 ae ll — 8 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 800 — 70 — 91 Percent unemployed (area) .... 6.6 = 06 + 18 

Bank debits (thousands) BS 576 + 20 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){. $ 580 — 6 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.5 + 16 SAN MARCOS (pop. 12 — 

pig ae . Postal receipts* 10,643 + $8 + 8 
Building permits, less federal contracts : 60,045 + 39 se 

RAYMONDVILLE ini 9 385) Bank debits (thousands) $ 6,814 + 12 + 9 

Retail sales End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 7,903 — 5 o 
Lumber, building material, Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.1 + 16 + 9 

and hardware stores + 21f + 38 + 11 

Postal receipts* $ 6,492 + 23 + 11 . ™ 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 10,015 + 89 — 9 SAN SABA (pop. 2,728) 

Bank debits ( thousands) $ 6,104 + 18 — 1 Postal receipts* $ 2,445 a 2 ae 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)} $ 7,096 — 4 ae Bank debits (thousands) $ 8,808 + 19 neat 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.1 +. 16 + ‘¢ End-of-month deposits (thousands){ . $ 4,445 — 2 ee 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.2 + 23 + 8 

SAN ANTONIO (pop. 587,718) SEGUIN (pop. 14,299) 

Retail sales ea: Sa ee Postal receipts* $ 11,016 + 15 + 4 
Apparel stores : + 28¢ + 38 aE Building permits, less federal contracts $ 64,905 — 81 +158 
Automotive stores + 16¢ 0 0 + 15 mae Bank debits (thousands) $ 9,928 + 24 + 12 
Drug stores oa a Ge Cie, ete End-of-month deposits (thousands)¢ .$ 13,688 aaa =o 
Eating and drinking places ea + il se Annual rate of deposit turnover Bs 8.7 + 24 + 14 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores + 18f + i — 12 
Gasoline and service stations + 12t + 12 — 9 SHERMAN (pop. 24,988) 
General merchandise stores + 407 + 37 — 6 Retail sales + 12} + 26 + 9 
Jewelry stores + 7 — 16 Apparel stores ; : + 28+ + 17 + 87 
Lumber, building material, Automotive stores + 14t + 18 a 
and hardware stores / + 27+ + 33 ** Furniture and household 

Postal receipts* $ 685,848 + 1 + 7 appliance stores _...... + 10+ + 82 + 9 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 4,856,733 + 12 — 12 General merchandise stores + 28f + 35 + 20 

Bank debits (thousands) . $ 658,741 + 16 + 8 Lumber, building material, 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) .$ 380,222 + 2 + 5 and hardware stores c + 21¢ + 16 + 90 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 21.0 + 17 + 4 Postal receipts* $ 27,742 + 4 + 8 

Employment (area) 204,700 at +s Building permits, less federal contracts $ $15,243 + 15 + 7 
Manufacturing employment (area) 24,750 +* o* Bank debits (thousands) : ..$ 26,017 + 16 + 5 

Percent unemployed (area) .... 5.3 — 2 + 56 End-of-month deposits (thousands) _$ 18,178 — i ee 

Annual rate of deposit turnover .. 17.1 + 18 + 13 

— Lasoo (pop. 4,371) a , m SNYDER (pop. 13,850) 

Building manic less federal contracts $ 23,850 +122 35 a pied + 46 + 28 

, , , ae Building permits, less federal contracts $ 65,875 +140 — 48 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 1,861 + 8 — 2 ; 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t .$ 1,946 + 8 + $ er nee $ ce idler = * 

haeikdialt sland ak diesels tiareiineee en ‘ pia fos End-of-month deposits (thousands) ){t $ 16,566 — 8 — §8 

‘ . a: Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.1 “+ 38 + € 
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Mar rom rom Mar from from 
City and item 1961 Feb1961 Mar 1960 City and item 1961 Feb1961 Mar 1960 
SLATON (pop. 6,568) TEXARKANA, TEX. (pop. 30,218) 
aa ————- ae SC +12t +38 — 8 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 47,885 + 660 — 73 Agenedl sates + 28+ + 67 + 82 
Bank debits (thousands) $ ented . s ” Automotive stores + 14+ + 18 — 28 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢....$ 4,040 = 2 ees Furniture and household 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.1 + 11 + ss satiaeian ‘aininn + 10+ a me 
Employment (area) 50.008 + 1 = 7 Postal receipts*§ $ 54,042 + 36 + 18 
Manufacturing employment (area) 5,440 a + 1 Building permits, less federal contracts§$ 766,882 + 62 +229 
Percent unemployed (area) 4.7 = + $1 Bank debits (thousands) $ 49,160 + 18 + 6 
—— End-of-month deposits (thousands) t§ . $ 17,300 — 8 + 6 
SMITHVILLE (pop. 2,933) Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.0 + 18 — 8 
icstat werskete® $ 1,671 ey — 33 Employment (area) 28.500 ss 1 — 8 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 64,214 +328 Manufacturing employment (area) 8,640 isa = s 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 1,200 + 20 ra Percent unemployed (area) 9.0 — 1 — 6 
End-of-month deposits (thousands){ .$ 2,192 — 2 — 4 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 6.5 + 23 + 12 
TEXAS CITY (pop. 32,065) 
SULPHUR SPRINGS (pop. 9,160) sence 
Postal receipts* $ 7,334 — 21 — 10 Lumber, building material, 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 113,485 +142 — 18 and hardware stores + 21+ + 53 + 38 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 9,737 + 15 aia Postal receipts* $ 23,911 + 21 + 10 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)} .$ 12,220 +e + 1 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 417,850 — 15 — 60 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.6 + 17 + 2 Bank debits (thousands) $ 28,535 + 19 + 19 
End-of-month deposits (thousands){t $ 12,248 + 2 + 1 
TW Annual rate of deposit turnover 23.3 + 22 + 19 
SWEE 3 ATER (pop. 13,914) rs Employment (area) 53,100 oe + 4 
Postal receipts® $ 16,065 + 27 = Manufacturing employment (area) 10,870 ee — 2 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 20,725 — 80 — 88 Percent unemployed (area) 6.5 a 4 ce 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 10,253 + 6 — 9 
End-of-month deposits (thousands){  $ 10,242 2 — 5 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.9 + 9 — $ 
_ VERNON (pop. 12,141) 
TAFT (pop. 3,463) Postal receipts* $ 13,609 + 21 + 23 
Pol re je +n +e Seems mm fa ie 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 2,595 —- 37 Nua pie 
- End-of-month deposits (thousands){  $ 18,914 — 3 + 6 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,042 Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.5 + 9 + 8 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 6,171 . ; 
TAYLOR (pop. 9,434) VICTORIA (pop. 33,047) 
Retail sales Retail sales +12 +17 = 
3 Automotive stores Ls - + oo “ Automotive stores re Pr + 30 = ae 
Postal receipts* $ 7,862 + 7 — 7 Food stores + 10+ + 10 + % 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 22,454 + 96 — 86 Furniture and household 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 6,921 + 14 + 2 appliance stores + 10+ ve 4 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)} $ 12,174 — 1 — $ Postal receipts* $ 32,148 + 10 4 2 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 6.8 © + 6 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 546,220 +172 + 8 
ae toe Bank debits (thousands) $ 53,667 + 14 ” 
End-of-month deposits (thousands){ $ 74,328 — 1 + 7 
TEMPLE (pop. 30,419) Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.6 + 15 — 4 
Retail sales + 12t + 46 + 23 
Apparel stores + 28+ + 87 + 34 
Drug stores + 7 + 1 — 1 
Furniture and household WACO (pop. 97,808) 
appliance stores + 10t¢ +14 — 2 Retail sales + 127 + 22 — 8 
Lumber, building material, Apparel stores + 28t + 27 ea 
and hardware stores + 21¢ + 33 + 58 Automotive stores + if + 27 sis 
Postal receipts* $ $2,533 ick aD — Florists : + 10 — 12 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 481,768 + 8 + 1 Furniture and household 
Bank debits (thousands) sin RB ARD + 16 4 appliance stores + 10t 20+ 21 = 
General merchandise stores + 28f + 37 + 9D 





Lumber, building material, 


TYLER (pop. 51,230) and hardware stores + 21+ + 26 = 


Retail sales + 12+ + 21 =" Postal receipts* $ 142,949 +e = ® 
Automotive stores + 14+ + 21 de Building permits, less federal contracts $ 3,469,434 +356 + 17 
Florists — +12 Bank debits (thousands) $ 114,682 + 20 es 

Postal receipts $ 115,536 + 50 + 19 End-of-month deposits (thousands) t.. $ 69,195 + 1 + 4 

Bvilding permits, less federal contracts $ 513,044 + 70 — 89 Annual rate of deposit turnover 20.0 + 22 — 4 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 88,139 rary + 2 Employment (area) 47,650 + a. ee | 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t . $ 59,992 — 1 + 2 é Manufacturing employment (area) 9,770 =" 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 17.5 +4 es Percent unemployed (area) 5.6 — 12 — 
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Percent change Percent change 

















Mar 1961 Mar 1961 Mar 1961 Mar 1961 
: ; Mar from from Mar from from 
City and item 1961 Feb1961 Mar 1960 City and item 1961 Feb1961 Mar 1960 

WAXAHACHIE (pop. 12,749) WICHITA FALLS (pop. 101,724) 
Postal receipts* $ 20,285 + 34 + 47 Retail sales + 12+ + 16 — 8 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 8,592 + 21 ae Apparel stores + 28+ + 32 + 20 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) { $ 8,921 + — 23 Automotive stores + 147 — 8 — $5 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.1 + 29 Drug stores + 4 + 3 — 3 

Furniture and household 
appliance stores + 10F + 20 — 14 
WESLACO (pop. 15,649) Lumber, building material, 

Retail sales and hardware stores + 21f + 23 1 
Automotive stores alle + 34 — 53 Postal receipts $ 118,432 ee 7 a 
Postal receipts* 3 9,315 Se s § Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,965,191 + 34 — 8 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 70,139 ** + 10 Bank debits (thousands) $ 120,404 +2 ee 
End-of-month deposits (thousands){ .$ 96,631 bd — 2 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.0 + 14 - 8 
Employment (area) 43,800 + 2 + 8 
Manufacturing employment (area) 3,570 + 1 — 8 
Percent unemployed (area) 4.9 — 4 - 22 


} 
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BAROMETERS OF TEXAS BUSINESS 


All figures are for Texas unless otherwise indicated. All indexes are based on the average months for 1947-49, except where indicated; 
all are adjusted for seasonal variation, except annual oval Employment estimates are Texas Employment Commission data in coopera- 
tion with the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The index of Texas Business Activity is based on bank debits in 20 cities, adjusted for price 
level. An asterisk (*) indicates preliminary data subject to revision. Revised data are marked (r). 








Year-to-date average 
March February March linens Rancatipe neaeeees 
1961 1960 1961 1960 





GENERAL BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
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Texas business activity, index 

Miscellaneous freight carloadings i in SW Dist., index 
Ordinary life insurance sales, index 

Wholesale prices in U.S., unadjusted index 
Consumers’ prices in Houston, unadjusted index 
Consumers’ prices in U.S., unadjusted index 
Business failures (number) 

Newspaper linage, index 
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TRADE 


Total retail sales, index 

Durable-goods stores 

Nondurable-goods stores 
Ratio of credit sales to net sales in department and apparel stores 
Ratio of collections to outstandings in department and apparel stores 


PRODUCTION 


Total electric power consumption, index 

Industrial electric power consumption, index 

Crude oil production, index 

Average daily production per oil well. 

Crude oil runs to stills, index 

Gasoline consumption, index 

Industrial production in U.S., index 

Southern pine production, index 

Cottonseed crushed, index..... 

Construction authorized, index (1957-59=100) 
Residential building (1957-59=100) 
Nonresidential building (1957-59=100) 

Cement shipments, index 

Cement production, index 

Cement consumption, index 

Texas industrial production—total index..... 

Texas industrial production—manufacturing index 

Texas industrial production—durable goods, index 

Texas industrial production—nondurable goods, index 

Texas mineral production—index 


AGRICULTURE 


Prices received by farmers, unadjusted index, (1910-14—100) 
Prices paid by farmers in U.S., unadjusted index (1910-14=100) 
Ratio of Texas farm prices received to U.S. prices paid by farmers 


FINANCE 


Bank debits, index hi IRS phe a oa 
Bank debits, U.S., index . 246 25% 237 
Reporting member banks, Dallas Federal Reserve District: 
Loans (millions) : $ 3,045 99% 2,830 $ 3,000 2,841 
Loans and investments (millions) . es . $ 4,867 4,421 $ 4,832 4,438 
Adjusted demand deposits (millions) ...... $ 2,743 + | 2,639 $ 2,718 2,639 
Revenue receipts of the State Comptroller (thousands) $118,123 7, $ 90,338 $101,136 $ 79,758 
Federal Internal Revenue collections (thousands) . $225,282 : $258,890 


286 ‘ 273 279 273 
248 239 


LABOR 


Total nonagricultural employment (thousands) 2,486. 2,475.5r 2,479.3r 2,480.8* 2,477.0r 
Total manufacturing employment (thousands) . 478.9r 489 8r 479.6* 488.8r 
Durable-goods employment (thousands) raf Be 226.2r 233.3r 226.3* 232.6r 
Nondurable-goods employment (thousands) 252. 252.7r 256.5r 233° 256.2r 
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